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RELEASE 


T?hat  is  Cooperation;  / 

ANNOUNCELffiNT :    Just  now,  one  of  the  questions  of  the  hour  among  farmers,  con- 
cerns cooperative  marketing.    This  week  C.  L.  Christensen,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing,  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  furnish  answers  to 
questions  put  to  him  on  this  timely  subject.    Please  forward  your  questions  to 
him  at  Washington  or  send  them  to  this  station  and  they  will  he  answered  in 
later  interviews.    Each  Friday  at  this  hour  a  national  economist  will  discuss 
current  questions  of  vital  interest  to  farmers.     The  first  interview  follows: 

Que stion;    Lately  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  ahout  cooperative  marketing  of 
farm  products.    I*m  not  quite  sure  that  I  know  what  it's  all  ahout. 

Answer:    Cooperation  means  working  together.     Cooperative  marketing  means 
that  farmers  work  together  to  market  their  crops.    Now,  marketing  is  a  business 
that  requires  expert  knowledge.    It  requires  investments  in  warehouses,  in 
packing  houses,  in  creameries  —  depending  on  the  product  to  be  marketed. 
Therefore,  the  farmers  organize  a  cooperative  association,  which  employs  trained 
men  to  do  the  actual  work  of  marketing  their  product s# 

Question:    Is  a  cooperative  association  the  same  as  a  corporation? 

Answer:     If  it  is  incorporated,  it  is  a  corporation.    But  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  corpciration,  such  as  the  corporations  that  own  the  railroads,  or 
telephone  and  telegraph  lines. 

Question:  Of  course,  a  farmers'  corporation  wouldn't  be  as  large  as  a  rail- 
road company.  But  isn't  it  organized  about  the  same  way?  What  are  the  differ- 
ences? 

Answer :     In  the  first  place,  a  cooperative  marketing  association  is  not  form- 
ed to  make  a  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  the  business.     It  is  formed  to 
give  its  mCTibers  marketing  service  at  cost.    Dividends  on  capital  must  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  8  per  cent.    Other  earnings,  not  necessary  to  pay  operating 
expenses  or  to  set  up  reserves,  are  paid  back  to  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  business  each  one  does  through  the  association. 


Q,uestion:    How  about  the  voting  privileges? 
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Answer :..  In  most  cooperative  associations,  each  member  has  only  one  vote  no 
matter  how  much  money  he  may  have  invested  in  the  association.    A  stockholder  in 
the  nonco operative  type  of  corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  one  vote  for  each 
share  of  the  stock  he  owns. 

Qgestion:    Why  should  each  member  have  just  one  vote?    If  one  farmer  invests 
$1,000  in  an  association,  and  another  invests  only  $100,  shouldn't  the  first 
man  have  ten  votes  and  the  second  only  one? 

Answer :    Many  people  believe  as  you  do,  because  they  don't  understand  the 
farmers'  motives  in  forming  cooperative  associations.     Suppose  we  are  members 
of  an  association  marketing  apples.    An  investment  of  $10  rer  acre  of  bearing 
orchard  is  necessary  to  build  a  storage  and  packing  plant,  buy  grading  machinery, 
etc.     If  you  had  100  acres  you  would  contribute  $1,000*     If  I  had  only  10  acres, 
I  would  contribute  $100.     The  association  pays  us  the  nominal  rate  of  interest 
for  this  money.    But  you  did  not  join  the  association  in  order  to  find  an  invest- 
ment for  yoior  $1,000.    You  became  a  member  because  you  wanted  a  good  price  for  tht 
apples  grown  on  your  100  acres  of  orchard.     I  joined  because  I  wanted  to  market 
the  fruit  from  my  10  acres  to  the  best  advantage.    Our  interests  are  the  same, 
and  my  10  acres  mean  as  much  to  me  as  your  100  acres  to  you  —  It  is  all  I  have* 
If  we  are  neighbors,  working  together  to  improve  prices  for  our  fruit  by  perform- 
ing marketing  services  better  and  at  less  cost,  why  shouldn't  I  feel  I  have  as 
much  voice  as  you  in  the  management  of  the  association? 

Soestion;    But  if  I  should  feel  that  the  association  was  being  mismanaged,  the: 
two  ten-acre  growers,  shipping  only  one-fifth  as  much  fruit  as  I,  could  out-vote 
me.     Is  that  fair? 

Answer :  On  the  other  hand,  if  your  thousand  dollar  investment  entitled  you 
to  ten  votes,  you  could  out-vote  nine  men  who  had  only  $100  each  invested. 
Aren't  these  nine  men  as  likely  to  be  right  as  you?  Your  objectiossillustrate 
the  point,  that  cooperation  must  be  based  on  mutual  confidence  and  willingness 
to  cooperate.  The  individual  member  must  give  and  take.  He  must  put  the  in- 
terest of  the  group  first.  Of  course,  if  he  feels  that  his  association  is  be- 
ing mismanaged  he  should  fight  for  what  he  considers  to  be  fair  to  all. 

Question:     In  other  words,  the  individual  must  submerge  his  own  selfish  in- 
terests, when  he  joins  a  cooperative  association.     Is  that  it? 

Answer:      OT  if  yDu  want  to  state  it  a  little  differently,  he  must  realize 
that  he  can  best  promote  his  own  interests  by  promoting  those  of  his  fellow- 
members. 
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Quest  ion Are  there  any  large  cooperative  associations  —  any  in  the  million 
dollar  class? 

Answer :     Several  hundred  are  in  that  class.     There  are  five  or  six  that  do  a 
"business  of  over  fifty  million  dollars  each  year. 

Question:     Some'body  told  me  a  lot  of  farmers  were  going  in  for  cooperation. 
Is  that  true? 

Answer:    More  than  two  million  farmers  now  belong  to  some  sort  of  farmers' 
"business  organization.     That  is  practically  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,     There  are  about  twelve  thousand  associations  in  the  country  now. 
The  number  has  jumped  from  seven  thousand  in  1921.  while  in  I913  there  were  not 
more  than  three  thousand. 

Question:     Two  million  farmers  sounds  pretty  big.     Do  they  have  much  business? 

Answer:  The  business  handled  by  these  associations  in  19^5  is  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  $2,500,000.     That  is  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  all  farm  products  sold. 

Question:    You  don't  mean  it!    What  kind  of  products  do  they  handle? 

Answer:     Fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  butter, 
cheese,  milk,  eggs,  wool,  nuts,  and  pretty  nearly  everything* 

Question;    \7hen  two  million  farmers  are  interested  in  a  movement,  something 
ought  to  happen.     It  ought  to  mean  something  more  than  just  better  prices,  though 
everybody  knows  we  need  better  prices  badly. 

Answer :    You  are  right.     This  movement  should  mean  more  and  does  mean  more  thar 
just  better  prices.    Better  prices  is  a  very  evident  need.     It  involves  a  good 
bit  of  education  regarding  better  methods  of  production  and- marketing.    A  knowled^ 
of  grades,  standards,  packing,  shipping,  financing,  and  other  functions  is  needed. 
At  the  same  time  the  farmer  is  getting  acquainted  with  his  neighbor  and  learning 
to  work  with  him.     The  net  results  of  all  this  is  the  improvement  of  countiy  life 
and  the  making  of  better  citizens.     This  is  what  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  meant  by  his 
formula:     "Better  farming,  better  business,  better  living." 

AUNOiraCEIvIENT:    Another  interview  with  Mr,  Christ  en  sen  may  be  heard  from  Station 

 Friday,  October  22  at  this  time.    You  are  all  members  of  this  round 

table  discussion  and  priviledged  to  ask  questions  on  the  subject.     Send  them  to 

Station  ^or  directly  to  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  Washington, 

D.  C.     "The  Wonderful  Fruit  Year"  will  be  the  next  subject  in  this  series. 
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,  Wat  about  the  Potato  Crop?  ^ 

AMQIHCEMBJT:     This  year  the  potato  crop  is  one  of  the  few  that  is 
bringing  fairly  satisfactory  prices.    It  is  one  in  T7hich  production  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  overdone.    This  week  V/^  A.  Sherman,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Pruits  and  Vegetables  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  answers  a  number  of  timely  ques- 
tions on  the  potato  situation.     If  you  have  other  questions,  send  them 
to  him  at  Washington,  or  to  this  station,  and  they  will  be  answered  in 
later  interviews*    Each  Eriday  at  this  hour  a  National  authority  will 
discuss  timely  problems.    The  interview  follows; 


Question:    How  about  potatoes,  Mr.  Specialist?    I  hear  the  crop  is 
short  again. 

,    Answer;    Yes,  the  potato  crop  is  well  below  the  average  production 
althou^  it  is  probably  somewhat  larger  than  last  year* 

Q.uestion:    Do  we  often  have  two  light  crops  like  these,  -  one  after 
the  other? 

Answer;    No,  we  do  not.    It  looks  as  if  the  farmers  took  some  notice 
of  the  warnings  not  to  overplant.    Anyway,  they  kept  their  potato  acreage 
down  to  within  two  per  cent  of  the  season  before.    And  last  season,  as 
you  know,  was  the  li^test  planting  in  many  years.    If  they  had  not  plant- 
ed potatoes  lightly,  we  might  have  had  too  many  of  them,  since  the  yield 
per  acre  this  year  is  about  up  to  the  five-year  average. 


Q.uestion;    Vdiere  is  the  shortage  this  year? 

Answer:     Ihere  is  some  shortage  in  every  region.    Most  of  the  main 
crop  shortage  as  compared  with  the  average  year  is  reported  in  the  Central 
West*    There  the  seven  leading  potato  states  will  go  26  million  .bushels 
below  average  production,  according  to  the  September  estimate.    New  York 
and  Colorado  are  the  other  important  main  crop  states  going  far  below 
average  production.    In  general,  the  shortage  of  the  northern  main  crop 
is  about  where  it  was  last  year  but  this  season's  shortage  is  "not' so 
extreme. 


Question;  I  notice  that  most  of  the  short  production  states  you  men 
tion  are  the  ones  that  ship  to  middle  western  markets.  V/ould  this  mean 
shortage  of  northern  and  western  potatoes  in  the  markets? 
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Answer:     There  may  be  some  shortage  of  northern  and  western  potatoes 
as  compared  with  the  average  but  probably  not  as  compared  with  last  year. 
I  would  expect  more  northern  potatoes  this  year  in  middle  vvestem  markets. 
About  one- third  of  the  net  gain  over  last  year  is  in  Michigan  and  Vvisconsin* 
The  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  states  combined  are  producing  about  as  they 
did  last  year  and  not  much  belov?  average.     In  the  East,  New  York  is  again 
the  weak  section  but  doing  much  better  than  last  season. 

'Question:    Will  potatoes  go  as  hi^  as  they  did  last  year,  Mr«  Specialist? 

Answer;     I  would  suppose  not ,  because  the  crop  at  last  accounts  was  seven 
per  cent  larger  this  year. 

T 

Q,uestion;    Does  the  price  depend  on  the  size  of  the  crop? 

Answer:    Not  wholly,  but  other  conditions,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  are 
much  as  they  were  last  year. 

Question;     What  conditions? 

Answer;     I  meant  conditions  of  competition  and  demand,     Canada  seems  to 
have  a  light  crops  just  as  we  have,  and  the  tariff  on  potatoes  is  still  in 
force,     Canada  sent  us  8,000  carloads  last  year  but  not  enough  to  take  much 
effect  on  the  market.    Potatoes  from  Europe  are  shut  out  by  the  disease 
quarantine^    As  for  demand,  there  is  no  reason  in  si^t  now  why  consumers 
may  not  be  expected  to  buy  as  freely  as  last  season. 

Question:    Eow  high  did  potatoes  sell  last  season? 

Answer:     They  ran  considerably  above  ^3*>50  per  hundred  pounds  last  season 
in  Chicago  -  and  about  like  that  in  other  city  markets  in  large  lots, 

Question;     I  am  offered  about  iialf  as  much  per  bushel  as  last  winter's 
highest  prices.     Should  I  sell  now  at  such  prices  even  if  the  crop  is  some- 
what larger  this  year? 

■  Answer:    You  must  reckon  for  yourself  the  chances  of  a  better  crop  than 
we  expect  now^     Then  you  must  figure  on  10  per  cent  ordinary  shrinkage  if  you 
store  the  potatoes  until  spring.    Even  if  you  hold  them  only  a  month  or  two 
there  would  be  two  or  three  per  cent  of  shrinkage »  besides  some  chance  of 
freezing  or 'rot.    Usually,  when  the  crop  is  short  the  price  is  higher  the 
following  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  fall  months.    But  there  are  risks 
and  drawbacks  in  waiting.    Last  year  perhaps  the  best  time  to  sell  was  at 
the  hi^  point  of  October.     This  year  for  all  we  know  the  best  time  may 
have  been  awhile  ago  v/hen  potatoes  were  selling  above  ^3  per  h\;ndred  pounds 
in  Chicago,     But  only  a  small  part  of  the  main  crop  was  ready  then.  Of 
course,  the  early  seller  avoids  a  lot  of  worry  and  expense. 

Question:     I  kept  my  potatoes  too  long  last  year? 


Answer:    Yes,  they. .shrink  in  weight  very  fast  when  warm  weather  comes. 
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Question:.    That's  so.    Besides,  there  were  too  many  people  who  had 
them  to  sell  in  the  spring  and  the  price  was  "off"  a  little  when  I  sold 
mine*    Q,uite  a  number  of  people  in  my  section  tried  to  hold  potatoes  for 
a  rise — folks  who  knew  very  little  about  potatoes.    Not  much  use  to  join 
a  crowd  like  that^ 

Answer:    Yes,  when  the  crop  is  short  everybody  gets  the  news.    Now  the 
papers,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  the  radio  are  working  together  to  get 
the  information  to  farmers.     It  doesn't  pay  anyhow  to  store  potatoes  unless 
the  price  goes  up  considerably.    About  half  of  the  entire  market  production 
is  sent  off  by  the  first  of  the  year.    The  rest  of  it  goes  to  market  steadily 
all  winter  and  there  is  an  opening  for  only  a  small  part  to  find  a  market  in 
the  springs 

Question :    Mr„  Specialist,  I  noticed  that  potatoes  went  up  about  ip2  last 
year  from  early  fall  to  winter*     How  does  that  compare  V7ith  other  seasons 
when  production  ran  about  the  same  according  to  population? 

Answer:     The  price  gain  last  season  was  the  greatest  since  the  war  boom 
seasons  of  1916  and  1919*     Then  the  price  went  up  just  about  as  much  during 
the  season^    Before  the  war  a  rise  of  as  much  as  50  cents  to  ^1  per  on 
hundred  pounds  was  cons.i.dered  good  even  in  a  short  crop  year.    Now  that  the 
public  is  used  to  high  prices  and  high  wages  ^  the  buying  keeps  up,  more  or 
less  regardless  of  prices. 

Question :     I  might  sell  part  of  my  crop  and  store  "che  rest? 

Answer:     Yes,  if  you  have  a  good  pla;ce  to  store  potatoes  and  can  afford 
to  run  some  chances «     That  is  often  the  best  plan  in  years  when  the  crop  is 
below  average* 

Question:     I  wonder  if  I  have  the  points  in  mind  now.     You  tell  me  we  have 
a  short  crop  but  more  than  last  year  and  advise  me  not  to  e.xpect  a  market 
just  like  the  one  we  had  last  season,     I  gather  that  the  price  outlook  is 
fairly  strong  but  that  I  might  better  sell  at  least  a  part  of  my  potatoes  as 
soon  as  I  am  offered  somewhere  near  the  price  I  think  they  will  reach. 

Answer:     YeSo    Of  course; a  bird  in  the  hand,  -  you  know*     Rit  watch  the 
news  of  crops  and  weather,  prices  and  shipments,  and  bring  your  ideas  of  the 
situation  up  to  date  as  you  go  along. 

Question:    Should  farmers  plant  more  land  to  potatoes  next  year? 

Answer:     Not  mach  more,  if  any*     TLie  yield  per  acre  nowadays  j.s  some  10 
bushels  more  than  it  used  to  be^     That  is  because  so  many  growers  use  good 
seed  and  follow  better  methods*     Even  the  poor  years  are  better  then  the  old 
average  so  far  as  concerns  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre.    A  good  potato 
growing  year,  like  1924,  with  127  bushels  to  the  acre,  would  supply  the  mar- 
ket liberally  and  the  price  might  go  too  low  for  any  profit.  . 
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AFi^'OUIJCEMMT:     Tliis  closes  our  interviev?  with  the  Agricaltural  Economist, 
lor  todaj^.     If  you  iiave  other  questions  which  you  wish  answered  at  this 
period  on  future  Fridays  direct  them  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  to  this  station. 
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AMOUNCEMENT:     Baring  Nnticnal  Apple  Week  everyone  is  interested  in  the  apple 
market.     In  the  f clicking  interview,  W.  A-  Sherman,  in  charge  -^f  the  Division 
CI  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ^^f  the  Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Ec?n'~micB  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  discusses  the  general  apple  situation.     If  y  .u 
have  ether  questions,  send  them  to  him  "^r  to  this  station. 

*    *  * 

Question;     iVhat  is  the  matter  with  the  market,  Mr.  Sherman?    Apples  have 
"been  selling  very  slowly  in  my  section. 

Answer:     Too  many  apples,  Mr.  Farmer,   that*s  all.     Fully  one-sixth  more  to 
sell  than  last  season,  and  we  had  a  fair  sized  crop  then. 

Q:     Is  there  nothing  else  the  mo,tter;   "nly  the  big  crop  of  fruit? 

A:    Not  much  else.     =The  quality  is  generally  up  to  standard.    People  are 
buying  applea  as  usual,  and  most  of  them  have  the  money  to  buy  what  they  vrant 
to  eat.     Shipments  are  heavy.    Part  of  the  slovmess  of  the  trade  is  because 
almost  every  section  has  a  homegroTm  supply  this  year.    Exp'^rt  trade  is  active. 
Six  out  of  seven  of  the  market  apples  we  raised  this  yeo.r  should  sell  easily 
enough.     It  is  the  seventh  apple  that  clogs  the  market . 

Qi    Is  it  the  same  all  over  the  country? 

A:    Pretty  slow  ever^^rhere.     S'^me  parts  of  the  Middle  West  may  be  a  little 
light  on  apples,  but  nobody  has  t-^  go  far  to  find  some  sort  :f  a  supply.  Box- 
ed apples  for  market  promise  only  h  to  5  per  cent  more  than  in  1925*  according 
to  the  October  report-     Other  apple  regi  ^-ns  have  one-fourth  more  m^riet  apples 
than  in  I925  and  ^-5  per  cent  obove  the  averrge.    Virginia  ond  West  Virginio, 
have  about  doubled  their  lest  seoson*s  light  production.     The  heovy  crops  of 
the  Southeast  and  in  the  Western  New  York  district  ^ffer  serious  m-'^rket  prob- 
lems. 

Q:    Aren't  there  o.ny  bright  spots  at  all  for  the  apple  grower? 

A:     Oh  yes'.     Quo.lity  of  the  crop  is  good  o.nd  a  lot  of  poor  stuff  is  being 
kept  back,  os  it  should  be.    Mo.ny  e-rly  apples  and  some  others  went  to  wo.ste 
and  those  do  not  c  unt  any  longer.     Some  lote  vorieties  are  only  a  f-^ir  crop 
and  these  kinds  sh-uld  sell  higher  than  the  others,  and  they  do.     The  North- 
ern Spy,  for  inst-^nce,   is  a  smo.ll  crop  according  to  oil  accounts,  so  is  the 
Delicious.     The  proportion  cf  fall  apples  is  l-^rge,  but  m-st  of  them  are  get- 
ting out  cf  the  woy  early,  le-^ving  0.  comp-rotively  better  'pening  for  winter 
apples.     Further  crop  damage  and  waste  resulting  from  low  prices  may  reduce 
the  general  supply.     Export  trode  promises  well.     Advertising  the  crop  moy 
help  the  demond  considerably.     There  yu  have  off-hand  half  a  dozen  or  more 
bright  spots  in  the  situation.     No;  it's  not  so  hopeless  this  year  that  growers 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  gzod  late-keeping  fruit. 
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9^:     Is  there  any  chance  that  the  best  grades  of  long-keeping  apples  will 
sell  higher  "before  the  season  is  over? 

A:     Some  people  might  say,   "no  chance  at  all,"  but  there  is  always  hc^e. 
Back  in  191^  came  along  the  biggest  apple  crop  ever  raised.     There  were  more 
apples  than  we  have  this  season.     They  had  about  fifty  million  bushels  in 
New  York  state  alone  that  year.     Everybody  was  discouraged  the  first  of  the 
season,  and  a  lot  of  fruit  went  to  waste. 

Q:    And  did  apples  go  up? 

A:     They  actually  did  rise  in  that  year  of  a  record  breaking  apple  crop. 
The  average  price  in  September  and  October  in  New  York  City  was  low,  at 
about  ^f2.25  per  barrel,  but  apples  went  up  that  winter  and  reached  '^3-50  ia. 
the  spring,  which  was  higher  than  usual  in  those  times.     Some  old  timers  re- 
member the  tremendous  crop  thirty  years  ago,  in  I896,  almost  as  large  as  now. 
But  aDples  went  up  "^1 ,  even  that  year,  and  they  went  up  after  the  great  crop 
of  I90U.    On  the  other  hand,  in  some  years  of  light  crops  the  price  went 
^OWG  ©ver  winter,  because  they  started  unreasonably  high.     This  year's  low 
price  at  the  start  gives  plenty  of  room  for  advance. 

Q:  From  what  you  say,  it  seems  we  never  can  tell,  for  sure.  Some  folks 
may  not  expect  much  of  a  rise  in  apples  this  year,  but  we  growers  and  deal- 
ers might  as  well  look  at  the  bright  side. 

A:    Why  not?    You  have  apples  to  sell  and  the  bright  side  is  there  all 
right.     But  don't  grow  so  hopeful  that  you  won't  know  a  fair  offer  when  you 
see  it. 

Q,:     How  about  the  export  situation,  Mr.  Sherman? 

A:     There  is  no  reason  in  sight  why  exports  should  not  be  heavy  again 
this  year.     The  English  crop  is  light  and  there  is  reported  to  be  only  a 
light  supply  of  good  market  apples  in  most  parts  of  Europe.    Except  for  hard 
tim.es  in  England,  the  prospect  is  good  there.     The  outlook  for  apple  trade  is 
reported  better  in  Germany  than  last  season,  fair  in  Sweden,  good  in  Holland, 
and  about  the  same  as  last  season  for  the  trade  with  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  . 
countries  mentioned  take  the  great  bulk  of  our  apple  exports.     Last  season, 
apple  exports  were  over  one-eighth  of  our  market  crop.     That  was  a  great  help. 

Q:    Will  Canadian  apples  compete  in  foreign  markets? 

A:    Yes,  Canadians  always  shit;  a  larger  per  cent  of  their  crop  than  we  do. 
Canada  has  a  U  per  cent  smaller  crop  this  season  and  will  have  only  one  bush- 
el this  year  to  our  fourteen  bushels  of  market  fruit,  but  Canada  often  ex- 
ports about  one- third  as  many  apples  as  we  do  and  four-fifths  of  them  go  to  t 
our  best  market,  the  United  Kingdom. 

Q:     When  all  is  daid  and  done,  Mr.  Sherman,  haven't  we  a  hard  .job  to  sell 
our  apple  crop  at  a  fair  price  this  season? 


A:    Yes,  and  it  is  up  to  everybody  to  rise  to  the  occasion.     The  British 
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fmit  interests  claim  they  have  increased  their  sales  one-third  "by  steady  ad- 
vertising.    Talk  apples;  put  up  signs  "by  the  roadside;  get  the  local  dealer 
to  set  up  signs  in  the  store,  and  to  shov;  fancy  apples  in  his  uindOTT,  and  to 
push  his  apple  sales  in  every  way.    Make  the  most  of  the  local  markets.  Take 
the  poor  grade  fruit  to  the  factory,  or  feed  it  to  the  hogs,  and  send  only  the 
best  to  market.     Wake  up  your  Association  manager,   if  he  needs  it.     ITrite  to 
your  newspaper  and  radio  station,  asking  them  to  say  more  about  using  apples 
and  how  to  cook  them  right . 

A  few  of  us  in  my  neighborhood  have  hired  a  store  in  the  city.    ¥e  T:ill 
advertise  apples  and  sell  apples,  and  nothing  else,  the  next  fe^;  months. 

A;     That's  what  I  call  rising  to  the  occasion.    Above  all,  think  hard  about 
your  own  apple  crop.     That  is  the  only  question  directly  for  each  grower.  Don't 
let  anybody  in  your  town  go  r.ithout  apples;  even  give  away  a  few  for  bait.  Sell 
apples.     If  you  thousands  of  hustling  market  apple  growers  can  sell  seven  applet 
where  only  six  were  sold  last  season,  the  puzzle  is  solved  and  everybody  happy, 
after  all. 

Q,:     Of  course,  I  have  to  sell  my  own  a^:ple  crop;  what  else? 

A:     Well,  there»s  "Apple  TTeek, "  celebrated  the  first  week  in  November.  Hilp 
the  Atjple  Week  committees  wherever  you  find  them.    Encourage  the  children  to 
join  in  the  celebration.    Write  about  apples  to  your  local  paper.     Send  exhibits 
to  the  County  Fair.    Make  consumers  think  "apples."    Talk  apples.    Eat  apples. 
Keep  it  up  through  the  season. 

Q:     Do  you  mean  th-it  the  farmers  must  eat  the  apple  crop? 

A:     They  surely  help.    More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  apples  stay  on  the 
farms.     That  would  give  each  farm  about  ten  bushels  this  season.    Any  family 
with  hungry  children  ought  to  eat  more  than  that.    Put  a  few  bushels  of  apples 
more  in  the  farm  cellar  this  year  and  eat  them  raw,  eat  them  baked,  stewed  and 
fried.     Consume  plenty  of  apple  sauce  and  apple  butter.     Order  apple  pie  when 
you  travel.     Dry  some,  can  plenty  of  them.     Sugar  is  cheap.    Make  out  to  eat 
the  "apple  a  day"  anyhow.     Apples  are  a  choice  luxury,  a  wonderful  medicine, 
and  no  great  expense  on  the  farm.     Join  the  American  league  of  sivvle  consumers 
and  be  a  prize  member. 

Q:     Can  the  Government  do  anything  to  help  move  the  crop? 

A:     It  can  and  it  is.     Its  market  agents  are  busy  sizing  up  the  situation 
in  foreign  countries  to  help  our  export  trade.     Its  market  news  service  will 
do  what  it  can  with  printing  press,  telegraph,  and  radio  to  show  consumers  their 
opportunity,  and  to  keep  growers  and  shippers  in  touch  with  the  whole  situation. 
But,  as  7/ith  anything  else\  the  owner  of  the  goods  must  be  right  on  ^he  job. 


-  u  - 

AMOUUCEJOTT :     This  concludes  the  interview  with  the  Agricultural  Economist — . 
a  regular  Friday  feature  to  this  station  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    Next  vveek  at  this  period  there  will  be  another  interview  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cooperative  marketing.    Remember  to  send  any  other  questions  yoa  may 
have  about  the  apple  market  to  this  station  for  forwarding  to  the  proper 
authorities  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:      Each  Friday  at  this  period  we  bring  to  our  audience  an  Inter- 
view with  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  Agricultural  Economists.     It  happens  just  nov/  that 
the  spread  of  cooperative  marketing  is  stimulating  many  inquiries.     The  follow- 
ing interview  with  C.  L.  Christensen,  Head,  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Mar"^ 
keting  of  the  U.  S.  Det^artment  of  Agriculture,  ansv/ers  many  of  the  questions 
which  farmers  are  raising.     Other  questions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Christensen,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  will  be  answered  in  later  talks  on  the  radio. 


Question:      Is  there  any  way  we  can  make  certain  that  a  cooperative  asso- 
ciation will  be  successful?     Are  there  any  rules  or  principles  to  follow? 

Answer:      There  is  no  sure  rule.     No  one  can  guarantee  that  any  business 
will  be  successful,  but  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  cooperation 
that  should  be  followed  if  an  association  is  to  be    successful  as  a  marketing 
organization. 

Q:      Supposing  some  of  my  neighbors  and  I  want  to  start  a  co-op,  what  is 
the  first  fundamental  we  should  observe? 

A:      First,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  organization  when  you  have 
it?      What  is  the  need  for  it?    What  c?ii  you  accomplish  by  cooperating? 

Q,:      Couldn't  we  answer  that  by  saying  that  we  wanted  to  sell  our  potatoes 
or  wheat  cooperatively? 

A:      You  must  go  further  than  that.     Farmers  have  sold  their  crops  for 
centuries  without  cooperation.    ;^at ' s  wrong  with  the  present  system?    How  can 
cooperative  marketing  improve  if?    You  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
The  first  essential  for  cooperative  marketing  is  a  definite  purpose. 

Q,:      Very  well.     What  should  we  consider  next? 

A:      The  next  question  you  should  consider  is  the  volume  of  business. 
Will  the  crops  of  yourself  and  your  neighbors  give  the  association  sufficient 
business  to  enable  it  to  operate  economically?    Can  you  afford  to  hire  a  com- 
petent manager,  buy  buildings  and  equipment  if  they  are  necessary,  and  do  busi- 
ness at  a  reasonable  exuense? 


You  rmibt    estimate  your  expanse  and  your  proba'ble  business,  and  estimate  what 
the  cost  of  operating  the  association  will  ue  per  "bushel  of  wheat,  or  per  pound 
of  butter,  or  whatever  ma^"  be  the  unit  and  commodity  with  which  you  are  deal- 
ing.    A  large  percentage  of  the  associations  that  ha-^.^e  gene  out  of  business 
have  failed  because  there  was  not  sufficient  business  to  maintain  the  organi- 
zation. 

Q,:      That  is  nothing  but  good  business. 

A:      Very  true,  but  covoperative  marketing  must  be  good  business  to  be 
worth  anything  to  the  farmers. 

Q;      But  what  about  the  principles  that  m.ak:e  coopergtion  different  from 
private  business? 

A:      Of  course,  they  must  not  be  overlooked.     There  are  only  two.  First, 
all  members  are  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  government  of  the  association.  I- 
deally  each  member  has  one  vote  and  only  one.     Secondly,  earnings  are  return- 
ed to  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  the^^  have  transacted 
with  the  association.     If  I  sell  ^100  worth  of  potatoes  through  an  association 
and  you  sell  ^lOCO  warth, a  five  ptr  cent  distribution  of  eornings  would  give 
me  $5  and  you  $50.     Invested  capital  is  paid  only  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
earnings  are  returned  to  members  on  the  basis  of  patronage. 

Q:      That's  tliat .     -.rhat  •  s  the  next  step? 

A:      The  next  brings  us  back  to  good  business.     It  is  good  management. 
But  the  first  essential  for  good  management  is  an  interested,  wide-awake  board 
of  directors.     It  is  the  directors,"  job  to  determine  policies,  with  the  advice 
of  the  manager;  to  know  that  they  are  carried  out  and  with  what  results.  The 
details  of  aduinistration  are  the  manager's  .job. 

Q:      V<hat  do  farmers  know  about  marketing  anyway?    Vshy  not  hire  a  good  . 
manager  and  let  him  run  the  business?     Isn't  that  the  way  to  handle  it? 

A:       Cooperative  marketing  is  the  farmers'  business  and  they  must  learn 
enough  about  it,  at  the  least,  to  know  whether  it   is  being  run  efficiently  or 
not.     Furthermore,  a  one-man  business  is  not  safe;  no  one  can  tell  when  an 
association  may  lose  its  manager.     Somone  —  .an  officer  or  director,  presiom- 
ably  —  must  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business  until  a  new  manager  can  be  em- 
ployed.    As  I  have  said,  details  of  administration  should  be  handled  by  the 
manager,  but  the  members,  es"pecially  the  directors,  should  understand  the  prob- 
lems and  policies  of  their  business. 


Q,:      Your  idea  is  th?.t  the  owners  of  the  business  can't  lep.ve  the  job  of 
nmning  it  entirely  to  their  hired  man.     V/hat  is  the  nuxt  fundaraental ? 

A:      The  next  is  finance  —  money  to  run  the  business.     Many  associations 
ha.ve  been  handicap-^ed  because  they  vere  not  strong  financially-  Eventually  the 
members  must  supply  the  money  to  build  plants,  to  buy  supplies,  etc.  Usually 
their  investments  are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do  through 
the  association.  At  f irst ,ho'7ever ,  the  mem-bers  may  supply  only  a  part  of  the 
capital  needed.     The  remainder  is  obtained  by  mortgage  loans,  the  sale  of  pre- 
ferred stock  or  bonds,  rith  the  exTDCctation  that  the  earnings  from  the  busi- 
ness will  in  time  pay  off  these  obligations.     Fat  the  important  point  to  re- 
member is  that  you  can't  have  a  healthy  business  if  it  is  starved  financially. 

^:       Is  the  v.'ay  in  vzhich  the  records  and  accounts  of  an  association  are 
kept  of  importance? 

A:      Yes,  because  the  management  and  the  directors  can't  know  what  prog- 
ress the  business  is  making  or  what  their  expenses  are  unless  they  have  comip- 
lete  records.    Records  should  also  be  kept  according  to  some  uniform  system  so 
the  association  can  compare  the  different  items  of  costs  from,  year  to  year  and 
also  make  comparisons  with  <bther  associations  doing  the  same  kind  of  business. 
The  accounts  should  be  audited  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  public  accountant,  and 
the  annual  report  should  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  financial  standing  and 
operations  of  the  association. 

Q:      How  much  do  the  members  need  to  know  about  the  business? 

A:      Everything  that  the  s tockliolders  of  a  bank  should  know  about  their 
business.   It  may  be  advisable,  in  some  cases,  not  to  publish  the  details  of 
certain  negotiations  or  plsns  until  they  ha^ve  been  completed,  but,  as  a.  rule, 
nothing  should  be  hidden  from  the  members.     In  order  to  cooperate  intelligent- 
ly they  must  understand  what  the  association  is  doing,  and  the  information  given 
out  bythe  management  should  be  accurate  and  complete. 

Q;       I  see  that  one  of  the  f undam^ent al s  of  cooperative  marketing  is  good 
business.     How  would  you  sum  up  what  you  have  been  telling  me? 

A:      Good  members,  good  business,  and  a  good  product  to  market  I     If  you 
have  tnese,   success  is  as  certain  as  it  can  ever  be  in  business.  Consequently, 
we  call  them  fundamentals. 

-fC  SfC-^  9^  3^  ^  3fC  3^  ^  >^  sfc  ^  jiS 

AMNOUI\i CEIvlENT :      This  concludes  the  interview  on  cooperative  marketing.     If  =iny 
questions  remain  una.nswered  please  direct  them  to  this  station  for  forwarding  to 
Washington. 


Tik  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK  BUSI13ESS 


ANNOUNCEMENT:      Our  regular  Friday  interview    with  one  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  economists  brings  to  you  tonight,  the  discussion  of a  very  time- 
ly and  important  subject:  "The  Adjustment  of  the  Livestock  Business".  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  livestock  business  and  constant  adjustment  must 
be  made.    Tonight  C.  L.  Harlan,  Livestock  Statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  .is  the  authority.     If  you  have  other  questions,  send  them  to 
Mr.  Harlan  thru  this  station. 


QUESTION:      I  am  a  farmer  in  Eastern  Iowa,  and  my  farm  activities  center  large- 
ly around  corn  growing,  hog  raising  and  cattle  feeding,    \vhile  the  hog  business 
has  been  profitable  for  nearly  two  years,  before  that  for  several  years  it  was 
not.  and  cattle  feeding  this  year  has  been  a  losing  proposition.    Iffhat  causes 
these  wide  fluctuations  in  livestock  prices  and  is  there  anything  we  farmers 
can  do  to  prevent  th-em? 

ANSWER:      The  question  asked  by  you  is  one  that  is  ever  present  in  the  mind$ 
of  livestock  producers.    It  is  usually  answered  by  stating  that  fluctuatinns 
in  prices  are  due  to  changes  in  supply  and  demand.    Such  an  answer  means  little* 
A  reasonably  complete  answer  would  require  hours  rather  than  minutes.    It  wo\ild 
involve  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  economics  of  livestock  production  and  mark- 
eting.   I  will,  however,  undertake  a  short  explanation.    Supplies  of  livestock, 
as  represented  by  marketings  or  commercial  slaughter  vary  from  day  to  day, 
week  to  week,  season  to  season  and  year  to  year.     If  demand  for  meats  was  con- 
stant these  changes  in  supply  would  result  in  price  changes  of  livestock  in 
tie  opposite  direction  from  changes  in  supply.    But  demand  is  not  constant  but 
changing  according  to  season,  weather,  employment,  business  conditions  and  to 
increases  in  population.     Since  fresh  meats  must  be  moved  into  consumption  rap- 
idly, these  changes  in  demand  are  important  factors  in  determining  meat  and 
hence  livestock  prices.    For  it  must  be  born  in  mind  that  it  is  meat  prices 
that  determine  livestock  prices  and  not  livestock  prices  that  determine  meat, 
prices.    But  important  as  are  these  changes  in  demand  changes  in  supply  usually 
consitute  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  livestock  prices.    For  ex- 
ample, the  slaughter  of  hogs  in  1925  was  about  20  per  cent  smaller  than  in  I923 
and  the  average  price  55  P^r  cent  higher. Compared  to  1922  slaughter  in  1925  was 
practically  the  same,  but  the  price  in  1925  was  25  per  cent  higher.  Evidently 
the  price  in  I925  was  due  to  increased  demand  as  w«ll  as  to  decreased  supply. 


(Intrv.  Econ.)  -2- 

"While  faraers  can  to  some  extent  control  su-p^oly  they  can  have  little  or  no 
control  over  demand. 

QUESTION:      Vrtiat  causes  these  changes  in  hog  supplies?    Most  farmers  in  tMs 
neighborhood  seem  to  raise  about  the  same  niimher  of  hogs  each  year. 

MSIER:      Changes  in  hog  production  are  caused  largely  by  the  changing  profit- 
ableness of  feeding  corn  to  hogs.    Regardless  of  the  actual  prices  of  either, 
if  one  himdred  weight  of  hogs  in  Chicago  sells  for  more  than  the  value  of  11 
bushels  of  corn  in  Chicago  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  material  increase  in  hog  production  within  a  year  or  so.     This  tendency 
to  increase  and  decrease  production  is  more  prevalent  in  some  sections  of  the 
Com  Belt  than  in  others,  although  undoubtedly  if  you  would  keep  a  close  check 
upon  the  number  of  sows  bred  in  your  neighborhood         would  find  it  in  evidence 
there.    A  change  of  2  or  3  sows  per  farm  in  Eastern  Iowa  while  not  noticeable 
to  the  casual  observer  would  reTDresent  a  substantial  change  in  hog  nroduction.  . 

This  changing  relationshi"D  between  com  and  hog  isrices  is  aptJarent- 
ly  more  due  to  changes  in  corn  -oroduction  and  corn  -orices  than  to  changes  in 
hog  production  and  hog  Tjrices,    Hence,  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  corn 
production  is  the  controlling  factor  in  hog  -oroduction. 

The  pig  survey  reports  of  the  Department  issued  twice  a  year  as 
of  June  1  and  December  1,  now  furnish  hog  raisers  with  information  both  as 
to  actual  hog  proxiuction  in  advance  of  the  marketing  season  and  also  as  to  in- 
tentions to  breed  for  farrow  the  following  season.  .  These  reports  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  individual  farmer  to  adjust  his  own  production  in  view  of  future 
supplies. 

QUESTION:      liThy  should  fat  cattle  prices  be  so  much  iower  this  summer  than  last? 
My  cattle  weighing  about  lUOO  pounds  only  brought  $10.50  in  Chicago  in  August 
this  year  while  similar  cattle  in  August,  I925,  brought  $15-10?    Although  feed 
costs  were  somewhat  lower  this  year  these  were  largely  offset  by  increased  cost 
of  feeding  cattle;  has  cost  of  production  nothing  to  do  with  afelling  price? 

ANSV/iiR:      The  principal  cause  of  the  much  lower  prices  of  corn  fed  cattle  this 
j^ear  compared  to  last  is  increased  supplies  -  especially  of  the  better  grades 
of  such  cattle.    \Thile  total  of  cattle  fed  was  probably  not  much  larger  than 
in  1925  the  number  fed  out  to  a  high  finish  was  materially  larger.    This  in- 
creased supply  of  well-finished  cattle  was  due  to  two  causes  -  first,  .the  very 
high  prices  for  such  cattle  during  the  last  half  of  1925  and  second,  to  the 
large  corn  crop  of  I925  in  the  leading  feeding  States  and  low  price  of  corn. 
This  situation  caused  a  strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle  in  the  fall  of  1925 
which  coupled  with  reduced  supplies,  resulted  in  higher  prices  for  these.  This 
increased  cost  of  one  part  of  the  raw  material    of  feeding  offset  the  lower  cost. 


(intrv,  Econ. ) 

of  grain.    Records  at  the  Chicago  market  show  that  the  receipts  of  good  and 
choice"  corn  fed  cattle  have  "been  much  larger  this  year  than  last  especially 
since  ahout  June  1.     Cost  of  production  over  short  periods  of  time  has  little 
if  any  influence  on  the  current  prices  of  fed  cattle.     Ahout  the  only  way 
production  costs  affect  fed  cattle  prices  is  through  their  relation  to  feed- 
ing margins.     These  margins  affect  the  nt^ber  fed  and  hence  the  supply.  But 
since  a  seasonal  supply  once  in  process  of  production  has  to  "be  marketed 
supply  over  seasonal  periods  cannot  be  greatly  changed  regardless  of  profits 
or  losses.     Costs  as  factors  in  margins  influence  future  supplies  and  future 
prices  "but  not  present  supplies  and  present  prices. 

QUESTION:      Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  keep  cattle  feeders  from 
producing  an  oversupply  of  fat  cattle  which  breaks  prices  to  levels  that 
Cause  heavy  losses  or  at  least  le^^ve  nothing  to  pay  for  work,  investment  and 
risk? 

ANS'iVER:      Undoubtedly  an  organization  of  cattle  feeders  in  the  leading  feeding 
States  which  could  secure  fairly  complete  detailed  information  as  to  cattle 
on  feed  and  thus  be  able  to  give  specific  advice  to  cattle  feeders  would  help 
the  situation  materially.      Cattle  feeding  is  essentially  a  manufacturing 
enterprise.    The  period  of  manufacture  is  long,  the  product  is  perishable  and 
it  must  be  sold  within  time  limits  which  are  fairly  rigid.    Hence  the  element 
of  risk  is  large,    ^anufacurers  of  most  other  commodities  have  organizations 
or  trade  associations  to  furnish  members  information  as  to  supplies  and  out- 
put.   Being  carried  on  in  such  small  units  cattle  feeding  is  especially  in  need 
of  such  information. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now  issues  a  niimber  of  reports  on  the 
feeding  situation  and  estiimtes  of  cattle  on  feed.    While  these  furnish  use- 
ful general  information  they  are  not  in  sufficient  detail  to  adequately  cover 
the  situation.    Limitation  of  resources  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of  se- 
C'oring  accurate  detailed  information  from  feeders  themselves  prevent  further 
expansion  of  this  service.    Efficient  Cooperative  organization  among  cattle- 
feeders  to  secure  and  use  such  information  would  seem  to  promise  results  e- 
qual  to  those  obtainable  by  Cooperation  among  any  other  class  of  agricultural 
producers. 

AMOUNCEMENT:      This  concludes  the  interview  with  C.  L.  Harlan,  livestock  stat- 
istician for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture-    If  you  have  further  questions 
on  the  subject  of  adjusting  the  livestock  business  send  them  to  this  station 
for  reference  to  Mr.  Harlan. 
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Changes  in  the 'Hog  Business 


AMOUNCMEMT:     Every  hog  producer  is  concerned  with  the  probabilities  of  the 
future.     Hog  production  is  a  business  that  is  subject  to  periodic  fluctuations 
in  production  and  prices.     This  week  C  V.  Whalin,  Chief  of  the  Division  of_ 
Maj'keting  Livestock,  Meats  and  Wool,  Be]fartment  of  Agriculture,  will/questions 
/ tB^fiira  at  Washington  or  send  them  to  this  station  and  they  will  be  answered  in 
later  interviews.     Each  Friday  at  this  hour  a  national  economist  will  discuss 
current  questions  of  vital  interest  to  farmers.     The  interview  follows: 

QUESTION:    Hog  production  has  been  profitable  this  year,  and  I  have  selected 
several  additional  gilts  for  breeding  next  spring.    Do  you  think  hog  prices 
will  stay  up,  and  hog  production  continue  profitable  for  sometime? 

ANSWER:     Hog  prices  have  been  maintained  at  high  levels  during  the  last  two 
years.    Especially  so  in  comparison  to  corn  prices,  v±iichh,;,T!s  trade  hog  produc- 
tion very  profitable.     These  high  prices  have  been  largely  due  to  reduced  sup- 
plies of  hogs  and  a  high  degree  of  industrial  prosperity-    If  production  is 
largely  expanded,  these  prices  can  not  be  expected  to  continue. 

Q:    Corn  prices  this  year  have  been  low  compared  to  hog  prices.    Isn't  that 
rather  unusual? 

.'A.:    Yes,  com  prices  have  been  rather  low  compared  to  I92U  and  I925  prices  and 
especially  so,  compared  to  hog  rrices.     This  relationship  is  what  made  hog 
feeding  so  profitable  during  the  past  twelve  months.     The  large  com  crop  in 
1925,  and  the  lack  of  hogs  to  maintain  the  usual  feeding  demand  have  been  im*  • 
portant  factors  in  lowering  corn  urices-     During  periods  of  low  hog  TToduction 
we  usually  have  relatively  cheap  corn.     However,  the  size  of  the  corn  crop  may 
occassionally  alter  the  relation  between  corn  and  hog  -prices  somewhat . 

Q:     It  has  always  been  my  experience  that  when  I  have  hogs  to  sell  they  are 
cheap  and  when  I  don't  have  them  they  are  high.     Is  there  anyway  that  I  can  re- 
verse this  situation? 

A:    Evidently  you  are  "in"  at  the  wrong  time  and  "out"  at  the  wrong  time.  Did 
you  ever  consider  "changing  step"  with  the  majority  ^of  the  hog  producers?  It 
would  only  mean  stocking  up  at  the  time  others  are  liquidating,  and  curtailment 
when  the  majority  are  expanding. 
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Q:    What  did  the  last  survey  of  farmers  intentions  to  "breed  fo-r  the  next  pig 
crop  show? 

A:    According  to  the  summary  of  the  June  1  pig  survey,  the  spring  pig  crop  was 
1.2  per  cent  siiv-ller  than  in  1925-    Farmer's  reports  indicated  that  39  P^r  cent 
more  sows  would  "be  bred  for  fall  farrowing  than  what  farrowed  in  the  fall  of 
1925-    Actual  farrowings  usually  fall  short  of  intentions,  but  with  the  present 
profitableness  of  hog  production,  farxners  intentions  are  expected  to  be  more 
nearly  carried  out  this  fall.     This  report  indicates  slightly  fewer  hogs  for 
market  this  winter  and  spring,  and  some  increase  in  the  late  spring  and  summer 
when  compared  to  last  year. 

Q:  I  usually  maiket  my  spring  pigs  in  December  and  fall  pigs  in  June.  How  doe 
it  happen  that  I  usually  strike  a  period  of  low  prjces? 

A;    You  evidently  follow  about  the  usual  practice  of  the  majority  of  farmers. 
The  bulk  of  the  spr.iag  pig  crop  canes  to  market  d^iring  December  and  January  and 
the  heaviest  receipts  from  the  fall  pig  crop  usually  comes  aromd  June.     The  re 
suit  is  that  prices  are  seasonally  low  during  these  periods. 

Q:    If  December  and  Jiip.e  are  usually  the  months  of  lowest  prices,  which  are 
the  months  of  highest  prices? 

A:    April  andSeptember  are  usually  the  months  of  highest  hog  prices. 
Q:    Are  prices  always  the  highest  during  these  months? 

A:    No,  prices  are  not  always  the  highest,  but  over  a  period  of  several  years 
they  average  highest  daring  these  months.     There  is  naturally  some  variation 
in  the  seasonal  periods  of  high  and  low  prices.    Variations  from  year  to  year 
may  be  caused  by  farmers  hold  irig  hogs  back  and  making  th^  heavier  than  usual, 
as  they  did  this  past  summer.    The  seasonal  high  and  low  periods  may  occass ion- 
ally  be  obscured  by  a  stro:ig  up>7ard  or  downward  trend  in  prices, or  in  other 
words  the  cycle  obscures  them. 

Q:    I  have  heard  a  lot  about  cycles  the  last  few  years,    \7hat  do  you  mean  by  a 
cycle? 

A*    Cycle  is  a  more  or  less  technical  term  that  statisticians  use  quite  fre- 
quently.   In  the  hog  industry  we  have  periods  of  under-^production  accompanied 
Tjy  high  prices  and  periods  of  over-production  accompanied  by  low  prices.  For 
simplicity,  we  may  consider  that  a  cycle  starts  at  the  low  point  of  production. 
At  this  point  we  have  profitable  prices.     This  encourages  expansion  which  final 
ly  terminates  in  over-production  with  unprofitable  prices.    Liquidation  follows 
and  then  low  production  again.    This  is  a  production  cycle,  that  is,  we  are 
"back  where  we  started.    Naturally  the  price  cycle  is  the  inverse  of  the  produc- 
tion, cycle.     The  hog  cycle  covers  a  period  pf  3         to  U  years.    These  cycles 
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repeat  themselves  with  sach  regularity  and  are  of  such  importance  that  hog  prod- 
uc«::&  should  follow  them  closely. 

Q:    '^ere  are  we  in  the  present  hog  cycle? 

A:    Kog  production  as  indicated  hy  the  pig  survey  reached  the  low  point  of  the 
present  cycle  v;ith  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1926  and  increased  production  nov/  is 
evident.    We  have  now  started  on  the  upward  swing  of  the  production  cycle  and 
if  producers  expand  as  they  have  in  the  past,  following  such  a  favorahle  feed- 
ing relation  "between  corn  and  hog  prices,  we  will  soon  be  headed  for  a  period 
of  over-production. 

Q:    How  am  I  to  know  all  of  this  in  advance?  ■ 

A:     The  Department  of  Agriculture  puts  out   semi-annual  outlook  reports  for  live- 
stock producers.     Such  reports  are  available  shortly  after  the  first  and  midGH  e 
of  the  year.     The  outlook  re-corts  are  prepared  to  provide  farmers  with  facts  and 
interpretations  of  the  TDrobahle  future  trends  of  supply  and  deinand  and  to  aid 
them  in  planning  for  production  and  narketing. 

Q:    How  can  I  get  the  outlook  reports? 

A:     The  outlook  reports  are  available  by  radio,  thro\igh  the  press  and  by  mail 
to  those  requesting  them. 

Q:     Is  it  possible  for  many  farmers  to  plan  their  production  so  as  to  have  hogs 
to  market  when  prices  are  highest? 

A:    Yes,  it  seems  possible  for  more  farmers  to  be  well  stocked  with  hogs  during 
years  of  high  hog  prices  and  especially  during  periods  when  a  favorable  feeding 
relation  exists  between  corn  and  hog  prices.     However,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
farmers  to  hit  the  months  of  highest  prices  than  to  hit  the  highest  years,  but 
an  effort  to  accomplish  this  is  worth  v/hilei 

AM0U2TCEMENT":     This  concludes  the  interview  on  "Changes  in  the  Hog  Business". 
If  you  have  other  questions  direct  themJto  this  station  for  reference  to  the 
Department  of.  the  Agriculture. 
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repeat  themselves  with  such  regularity  and  are  of  such  importance  that  hog  prod- 
uc».:CS  sboald  follow  them  closely. 

Q:    V/here  are  we  in  the  present  hog  cycle? 

A:    Hog  production  as  indicated  "by  the  pig  survey  reached  the  low  point  of  the 
present  cycle  v;ith  the  spring  pig  crop  of  1926  and  increased  production  nov/  is 
evident.     We  have  now  started  on  the  upward  swing  of  the  production  cycle  and 
if  producers  expand  as  they  liave  in  the  past,  following  such  a  favorable  feed- 
ing relation  "bet^veen  corn  and  hog  prices,  we  will  soon  be  headed  for  a  period 
of  over-production. 

Q:     How  am  I  to  know  all  of  this  in  advance? 

A:;    The  Department  of  Agriculture  puts  out  semi-annual  outlook  reports  for  live- 
stock producers.     Such  reports  are  available  shortly  after  the  first  and  middle 
of  the  year.     The  outlook  reports  are  prepared  to  provide  farmers  with  facts  and 
interpretations  of  the  orobable  future  trends  of  supply  and  danand  and  to  aid 
them  in  planning  for  production  and  marketing. 

Q:    How  can  I  get  the  outlook  reports? 

A:     The  outlook  reports  are  available  by  radio,  through  the  press  and  by  mail 
to  those  requesting  them. 

Q;     Is  it  possible  for  many  fanners  to  plan  their  production  so  as  to  have  hogs 
to  market  when  prices  are  highest? 

A:    Yes,  it  seems  possible  for  more  farmers  to  be  well  stocked  with  hogs  during 
years  of  high  hog  prices  and  especially  during  periods  when  a  favorable  feeding 
relation  exists  between  corn  and  hog  prices.     However,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
farmers  to  hit  the  months  of  highest  prices  than  to  hit  the  highest  years,  "but 
an  effort  to  accomplish  this  is  worth  while. 

ANNOUIJCEi.{ENT":     This  concludes  the  interview  on  "Changes  in  the  Hog  Business". 
If  you  have  other  tjuestions  direct  them  .jto  this  station  for  reference  to  the 
Department  of  the  .4gricult"ure . 
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AUI™mENT:    Today  we  bring  you  a  discussion  entitled  -Fruit  Grower  Coopera- 
tion"   in  the  form  of  an  interview  with  one  of  the  National  authorities  on  tho 
subject.     The  following  interview  with  A.  \7.  McKay  of  the  Division  of  Coopera- 
tiv-  i^arketing  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  answers  many  of  the 
fruit  growers'  questions.     Others  may  be  sent  to  this  station  or  to  th^  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


{QUESTION:     You  were  telling  me  recently  about  the  things  you  consid- 
ered fundamental  for  cooperative  associations.     I  should  like  to  knov/  now 
what  cooperation  has  done  for  certain  groups  of  producers  —  for  instance, 
the  fruit  growers.     How  well  are  they  organized? 

AlTS'i^llR:    Last  year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  associa- 
tions marketing  fi*uits  and  vegetables  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  business  estimated  at  2S0  million  dollars.     Over  half  of  this  total 
T;as  reported  from  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States  —  \7ashington,  Oregon  and 
California. 

Q:     What  fruits  are  sold  by  cooperative  associations? 

A:     Growers  of  every  important  fruit  gror^n  in  the  United  States  have 
organized  cooperative  associations,     rvlany  of  the  cooperatives  are  the  largest 
marketing  agencies  handling  the  commodity  in  which  they  specialize.     For  ex- 
ample, the  members  of  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  produce  approximately  SO 
per  cent  of  the  raisin  grapes  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  their  annual 
business  is  about  hO  m.illion  dollars-     The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
markets  75  P^^  cent  of  the  oranges  and  lemons  grown  in  California  and  last 
year  its  total  sales  exceeded  JO  million  dollars.    Apples,  grapes,  cherries, 
pears,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  pl^oms,     and  cranberries  are  other  fruits 
which  are  sold  by  growers'  cooperative  associations. 

Q:     Is  cooperation  among  the  fruit  growers  a  new  thing? 

A:  The  big  fruit  associations  have  been  in  business  about  I5  years 
on  the  average.  The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  was  formed  3I  y^ars 
ago.  The  California  Fruit  Exchange,  which  handles  grapes,  peaches,  plums, 
and  so  forth,  was  formed  in  I9OI;  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  in  1909;  the 
Sun-ivlaid  Raisin  Growers  in  1912;  and  the  Georgia  Feach  Growers  Exchange  in 
1923.     Cooperative  marketing  of  apples  in  the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon 
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dates  back  to  IS9U. 

Q,:     There  are  many  sraall  associations  also  marketing  fruit,  I  suppose? 

A:     Yes!     Probably  1,000  local  association's  rrhich  serve  the  growers  in 
a  local  community.     These  associations  grade  and  pack  the  fruit  and  load  it 
on  the  cars.    Many  of  them  have  federated  to  form  a  central  cooperative  sales 
agency  like  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  — the  big  California  coop- 
erative which  I  told  you  did  a  10  million  dollar  business  last  year. 

Q,:     Then  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  is  made  up  of  local  asso- 
ciations? 

A:    Yes,  and  so  are  the  Mutual  Orange  Distrilmtors ,  another  California 
cooperative  marketing  oranges  and  lemons,   the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  the  Culf  States  Produce  Exchange,  which  markets 
Ssttsuma  oranges  grown  in  Alabama,  the  American  Cranberry  Exchar^e,  and  others. 
These  cooperatives  are  federations.     Their  members  are  not  the  individual 
growers,  but  the  local  cooperative  associations  representing  these  growers. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  for  example,  is  a  federation  of  200 
local  associations. 

Q;    "iTho  owns  and  controls  the  central  organization? 

A:     The  local  associations  do.  They  hold  membership  in  the  central  and 
are  represented  on  its  board  of  directors.     In  a  federation,  the  locals  create 
the  central  organiza-tion  to  act  as  a  service  agency  for  them.     As  a  rule  the 
locals  grade  and  pack  the  fruit;  the  central  organization  sells  it,  collects 
the  proceeds,  handles  damage  claims  3.nd  other  questions  with  the  ra,ilroads, 
conducts  advertising  campaigns  and  in  general,  takes  care  of  all  the  co;nmon 
problems  of  the  locals. 

Q:    Vihat  are  the  advantages  of  having  all  the  fl'uit  sold  by  one  agency? 

A:     In  the  first  place,  the  esntral  agency/  can  employ  high-class  men  to 
represent  it  in  all  important  markets  and  give  better  service  than  the  local 
associations  possibly  could.     Secondly,  this  improved  service  costs  less  be- 
cause of  the  large  volume  of  business  transacted.     Furthermore,  all  shipments 
are  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  various  markets.  Tnereas 
a  n-^amber  of  local  associations  selling  independently  would  inevitably,  at 
times,  over-supply  certain  markets  while  others  would  be  short  of  supplies. 

^;     Vihat  do  you  consider  the  outstanding  things  coopera-tive  marketing 
hca  done  for  the  fruit  growers? 

A:     The  cooperative  associations  have  encouraged  the  production  of 
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iDetter  fruits,  "by  their  system  of  paying  a  grower  the  market  value  of  the 
grade  or  quality  he  produces.     They  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  standardi- 
zation of  fruit  grades.     Standard  grades  prevent  waste  and  give  the  bu;;,^ers 
Confidence  in  the  product.     They  have  also  improved  handling  and  packing 
practices  and  thus  have  reduced  losses  due  to  spoilage  of  the  trtlt.  This 
has  stimulated  the  demand  for  fruit.  Furthermore,  the  large  cooperatives 
have  broadened  the  market  for  fruit,  reduced  marketing  costs  and  have  develop- 
ed new  markets  and  new  uses  for  the  product. 

Q,:     Kow  have  they  developed  new  markets  and  new  uses  for  the  product? 

A:     The  Sun- Maid  Raisin  Growers,  for  exanple ,  has  introduced  the  famil- 
iar five-cent  package  of  raisins;  it  has  promoted  the  use  of  raisin  bread  and 
has  developed  foreign  markets.     Its  London  branch  sales  office  sold  17,805  tons 
in  192U-25  and  27,792  tons  in  I925-26.     3y  introducing  family-sized  packages 
and  also  by  special  methods  of  treating  raisins  it  has  further  stimulated  con- 
sumption. 

Q:     17111  the  activities  of  the  coops  make  the  consumer  pay  more  for 
fruit  than  he  would  if  there  was  no  cooperative  marketing? 

A;  Ho,  because  large  profits  to  the  frtjiit  growers  brings  new  land  in- 
to orchards.  There  is  enough  good  fruit  land  in  the  United  States  to  produce 
much  more  f rijiit  than  can  be  consumed  in  this  .:jountry  or  exported  profitably. 

There  have  been  large  increases  in  production  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
fruit  growers  are  cooperating  to  obtain  a  fair  return  for  their  labor  and  in- 
vested capital.     They  do  not  expect  more  than  that. 
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SUBJECT:     HAVE  EARM  LAIU)  VALUES  TURNED  THE  CORNER? 


AI'j1>J0UI'J CEMEI'IT ;     The  subject  of  our  interview  with  the  Agricultural  Economist 
"Have  farm  land  values  turned  the  corner?"  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  which  folks  interested  in  farm  real  estate  are  asking  today.  It 
vitally  concerns  farm  owners,  tenants  on  the  way  to  ownership,  holders  of  farm 
mortgages,  "bankers,  real  estate  dealers,  and  a  great  many  others.     The  following 
interview  with  L.  C.  Gray,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Land  Economics,  of  the  ^  - 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  answers  a  numher  of  questions  on  the 
farm  real  estate  situation.     This  is  one  of  the  regular  Friday  interviews  with 
national  authorities  on  questions  of  this  kind, 

Q,»    Have  farm  land  values  turned  the  corner?    If  not,  v/hen  will  they?  \7hat 
is  the  outlook? 

A*    According  to  the  latest  available  data  furnished  "by  our  crop  reporters 
throughout  the  country,  farm  land  values  averaged  for  the  United  States,  had  not 
yet  turned  the  corner  on  March  1  last.     Values  at  that  time  had  fallen  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third,  from  their  1919  peak.     This  represented  a  total  shrink- 
age of  nearly  17  billion  dollars  as  recorded  by  the  1925  agricultural  census. 
Each  yearns  droio  is  less  than  for  the  year  before.     The  decline  from  1925  to 
1926  was  relatively  slight. 

That  is  for  the  United  States  average.    But  is  this  true  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country? 

A*    No.     According  to  the  recent  agricultural  census  of  1925,  in  a  general 
northeastern  section  of  the  country,  including  Hichigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
extending  also  into  Iviaryland  and  the  Virginias,  the  decline  in  values  since 
the  peak  has  been  relatively  slight  and  increases  have  been  recorded  in  a 
number  of  counties.     The  decline  has  been  small  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States,  particularly  in  California;  in  a  group  of  counties  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle, in  western  Kansas,  in  the  mountain  counties  of  7/estern  North  Carolina 
and  eastern  Tennessee;  and  in  Florida,  in  which  areas  of  larg  increases  were 
recorded  by  the  Census.     Among  the  declines  in  value,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  shov/ed  about  the  severest  in  the  coujitry,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  unprecedented  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil.     However,  v/e  find  that 
the  severest  declines  took  place  in  the  grain  and  livestock  States  of  the 
Middle  West;  the  least  in  the  northeastern  groups  already  referred  tc  An 
average  of  the  States  of  the  Cotton  Belt  falls  between  the  two. 

Q.     What  are  the  reasons  for  these  differences  in  the  decrease  of  land 
values. 


A»    Probably  one  of  the  more  imxDortant  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
declines  of  land  values  lies  in  the  movement  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
products  of  these  regions.    For  example,  the  prices  and  incomes  from  dairy. 


poultry,     and  fruit  and  vegetable  products  of  the  northeastern  Sta.tes  held  up 
the  best  of  any  of  the  major  farm  product  groups.     On  the  other  hand,  prices 
and  incomes  from  grain  and  livestock,  averaged  lov/est  of  all.     Cotton  prices 
and  income  were  hard  hit  in  1920  and  1921  but  recovered.     However,  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  this  recovery  was  more  than  offset  by  damages  of  the  boll 
weevil.     On  the  Pacific  Coast  continued  favorable  prices  for  a  number  of  the 
more  or  less  specialized  products  aided  in  supporting  land  values  although 
exceptions  occurred,  as  in  raisins, 

Qt    V^as  not  one  reason  that  midwestern  land  values  fell  most  the  fact  that 
they  also  boomed  most  during  the  v/ar? 

A,  Probably  partly,  but  not  wholly.     If  we  define  "boom"  as  the  extent  to 
which  values  rose  compared  to  pre-war  levels,  then  the  midwestern  cotton  belt 
values  boomed  most;  but  after  the  v/ar  did  not  fall  as  much  as  in  the  grain  and 
livestock  States.      Apparently  it  v/as  partly  a  matter  of  prices  of  farm  pro- 
ducts.   Farm  land  values  moved  in  the  same  v;ay  until  at  the  close  of  1919  and 
early  1920  the  greatest  increase  over  pre-war  values  was  found  in  the  Cotton 
Belt;  the  next  in  the  Middle  Most  grain  and  livestock  States;  pjnd.  the  smallest 
increase  in  the  northeastern  States, 

Q,  \Tnat  accounts  for  increa.ses  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  and  in  some  of  the 
other  areas  you  mentioned? 

A.     The  Texas  Panhandle  increases  came  with  a  brealc  up  of  the  large 
cattle  ranches  into  moare  profitable  cotton  farms  under  conditions  adapted 
to  the  use  of  machine  methods  and  remarkably  free  from  the  boll  wuevil.  In 
western  Kansas  there  was  a  shift  from  grazing  into  the  more  profitable 
raising  of  wheat.     In  the  mountain  counties  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee 
and  in  Florida,  the  increases  probably  reflect  the  recent  development  for 
recreational  and  residential  purposes, 

Q.    Where  are  farm  real  estate  values  now,  compared  with  pre-war? 

A,     Somewhere  about  the  1917  level,  which  v;as  some  25  per  cent  above  pre- 
war. 

Q.  But  all  your  comparisons  have  been  in  terms  of  dollars.  A  dollar  today 
is  not  worth  more  than  about  tv/o- thirds  of  v/hat  it  was  before  the  war  measured 
by  what  it  will  buy,     IThat  about  values  in  this  respect? 

A.  In  terms  of  a  100-cent  dollar  farm  real  estate  values  on  an  average  are 
really  worth  some  10  to  20  per  cent  less  than  before  the  war. 

Q,     Then  are  not  farm  values  way  out  of  line?    They  carjiot  stay  that  v/ay 
very  long,  can  they? 

A  A»  Farm  real  estate  values  may  come  out  of  this  depression,  more  in  line 
with  earning  power  than  before,  and  again  they  may  stay  at  less  than  pre-war 
in  terms  of  a  100-cent  dollar  for  sometime. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  that  commodity  prices  in  general 
are  50  per  cent  above  pre-war  does  not  necessarily  make  farmers'  net  incomes 
50  per  cent  above  pre-war.     On  the  average,  the  land  is  not  earning  that 
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mach  more,  as  our  farmer  listeners  v/ell  laiov/.     In  the  second  place  land  values 
usually  do  not  move  as  quickly  as  prices  do,  but  lag  "behind  "both  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices.     This  may  explain  v/hy  the  two  appear  to  move  in  opposite  di- 
rections at  times,  and  v/hy  values  are  at  present  so  much  lov/er  thaji  prices  in 
general.     It  is  also  likely  that  the  relation  of  value  to  earning  power  will 
be  watched  more  carefully  than  in  the  past,  at  least  in  some  sections  of  the 
country. 

Q,     Is  there  much  buying  of  farms  now? 

A,     In  general  dealers  report  the  market;!.   ..dull  although  there  are  areas 
in  which  there  is  more  or  less  activity.     We  nave  recently  established  a  system 
of  reports  which  will  give  us,  each  year,  the  trend  in  the  rate  at  v/hich  farms 
changed,  hands ,  not  only  by  sale,  but  also  by  foreclosure  and  other  means. 

——000  

AMOUNCEl/IENT:     This  concludes  the  interview  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  subject,  "Have  Farm  Landcl Value s  T^J.rned  the  Corner?"  If 
you  would  like  a  copy  of  the  report  of  this  interviev;  ojr  desire  more  informa- 
tion on  some  other  phase  of  the  farm  real  estate  situation  v/rite  to  this 
station  or  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,        S,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  • 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  AGRICULTUHAL  ECONOMIST 


Fri.  Dec.  17 


How  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  is  Helping;  Farmers 

AMOUNGEMSNT:    Many  of  our-  radio  audience  l:ia.ve  no  doubt  heard  about  the  United 
States  warehouse  Act  and  what  it  has  "been  doing  to  help  agriculture.  Others 
have  not.     In  the  interview  which  follows,  Mr,  H.  S.  Yohe  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  is  charged ^with  the  enforcement  of  this  law  answers 
many  of  the  questions  which  farmers,  bankers  .=>nd  warehousemen  are  constantly 
asking. 

QUESTION:      Mr.  Yohe.  Why  was  this  United  States  warehouse  Act  passed? 

AI^SVvER:     Congress  felt  that  it  would  encourage  proper  storage,  end  pro- 
vide the  necess-ry  finances,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  market  his  crops  in  an 
orderly  manner.     The  immediate  need  out  of  which  the  law  gre^f  was  the  cotton 
situation  in  19l'^. 

QUESTION:    How  does  the  warehouse  Act  provide  for  the  adequate  financing 
of  crops,  awaiting  market? 

ANSWER:    Warehousemen  become  licensed  under  the  law.     The  farmer  takes 
his  products  to  the  warehouseman  for  storage.     The  warehouseman  gives  the  far- 
mer     Federally  licensed  warehouse  receipts  which  he  can  use  as  security  for  a 
loan. 

QUESTION:    Who  loans  the  farmer  on  the  basis  of  Federal  warehouse  re~-,  • 

ceipts? 

ANSVffiR:    Practically  any  banker. 

QUESTION:    Does  the  G-overnment  loan  money  on  the  basis  of  Federally 
lincesed  warehouse  receipts? 

ANSWER:     The  Government  does  not  loan  money  direct  to  farmers.     It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  for  farmers ' -oooperative  marketing  organizations  to  borrow  mon- 
ey 6f  the  intermediate  credit  banks.     The  capital  stock  of  these  institutions 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  G-overnment. 

QUESTION:     Do  the  inteimediate  credit  banks  acdept  Federal  warehouse  re- 
ceipts? 
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AUSl^VSH:     They  do  without  exception.     In  f^ct  they  prefer  them  to  any 
other  form  of  warehouse  receipt, 

qUESTION:     VVh?t  makes  the  Federal  warehouse  receipt  so  attractive  to 
"banker  for  collateral? 

MSWER:    A  number  of  factors.     In  the  first  place,  only  warehousemen 
may  be  licensed  who  are  able  to  meet  very  definite  standards  which    are  speci- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.      All  licensed  warehousemen  are  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  Department.     They  must  have  a  financial  stand- 
ing.     They  must  have  a  proper  warehouse.     Both  the  warehousemen  and  the  person- 
nel connected  with  the  management  of  the  warehouse  must  be  competent  and  honest, 

QUESTION:      Do  we  understand  that  the  cotton  farmers  are  the  only  pro- 
ducers enjoying  the  benefit  of  this  law? 

ANSV7EH:    No.    Although  introduced  as  a  measure  to  alleviate  the  condi- 
tions of  the  cotton  farmers,  before  the  law  was  finally  enacted  three  other 
commodities  were  included;  namely,  grain,  tobacco  and  wool, 

qUBSTIOgv      What  benefits  other  than  the  ability  to  borrow  on  the  basis 
of  warehouse  receipts  accrue  to  the  farmer  who  stores  his  products  in  Federally 
licensed  warehouses? 

AHSWER:    Very  frequently  the  farmer  enjoys  better  insurance  rates  on 
the  goods  he  stores  in  Federally  licensed  warehouses.    A  10  to  15  per  cent  re- 
duction is  granted  in  the  southern  states  on  cotton  and  in  certain  of  the  heavy 
grain  producing  areas  the  grain  growers  also  enjoy  preferential  rates.  Not 
only  is  more  money  made  available  to  agriculture  but  lower  interest  rates  are 
frequently  obtained  when  the  security  is  a  Federal  warehouse  receipt.     Then  too, 
the  information  as  to  grade  and  condition  of  the  product  are  very  valuable  to 
the  farmer  in  making  sales. 

Question.     Do  cooperative  marketing  organizations  make  use  of  the  ware- 
house Act? 

ANSVffiR:     Yes,  a  great  many  of  them  use    Federally  licensed  houses  exclus- 

iy^ely, 

QUESTION:    Have  these  associations  found  the  law  helpfcl? 
Yes  indeed.' 

ANSWER:  /  Through  the  use  of  Federal  warehouse  receipts  as  collateral 
many  of  the  cooperative  marketing  associations  have  found  a  ready  money  market 
at  very  attrao^ive  interest  rates.     In  fact,  in  many  instances  the  abiMty  to 
offer  Federal  warehouse  receipts  has  meant  the  difference  between  securing  a 
loan  and;iiot  securing  one.    Everybody  recognizes  that  unless  money  can  be  se- 
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cured  to    carry  the  products  a  reasonable  time  following  harvesting  orderly 
marketing  is  impossible* 

QUESTION:     Is  a  licensed  inspector  or  grader  desirable? 

MSWSR:    By  all  means.    Bankers  are  more  and  more  insisting  on  knowing 
the  grade  and  condition  of  the  products  on  which  they  are  asked  to  loan»  V»hy 
shouldn't  they?     Grade  and  condition  determined  by  competent  men  give  the  bank- 
er reliable  information  on  which  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  market  value 
of  the  Droduct.     A  banker  frequently  hasn't  the  time  to  go^  the  warehouse  and 
examine  the  product  himself.     Beside,  a  barxker  at  a  distant  point  from  the  ware- 
house can't  afford  to  incur  the  expense  and  the  product  can't  bear  the  necessary 
expense.     If  the  warehouse  receipt  shows  the  kind  of  product,  the  quantity, 
grade  and  condition  the  distant  banker  can  easily  determine  from  daily  m.arket 
reports  what  he  can  safely  loan  on  the  product  represented  by  the  receipt.  That 
is  one  reason  why  federal  warehouse  receipts  are  so  acceptable  to  bankers  in 
distant  bankers  centers. 

QUESTION:     Is  the  statement  of  grade  on  the  receipt  of  any  value  to  the 
farmer  who  does  not  want  to  borrow? 

ANSWER:     It  ought  to  ?3rove  of  much  value  to  him  because  it  is  determined 
by  a  competent  man.     By  knowing  the  grade  the  farmer  can  turn  to  daily  market 
reports  and  determine  just  what  his  product  ought  to  bring  in  the  market.  Grade 
information  permits  the  farmer  to  sell  his  product  to  best  advantage.     It  should 
also  do  away  with  excessive  sampling  as  practiced  in  connection  with  some  pro- 
ducts. 

QUESTION:     Can  you  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  savings  accomplished 
through  grades  appearing  on  receipts? 

ANST^ER:    At  a  certain  licensed  warehouse  which  handles  about  20,000  bales 
of  cotton  annually  all  receipts  issued  show  the  grade.     The  buyers  of  cotton 
have  learned  that  this  grade  is  correctly  determined  by  a  competent  man.  The 
result  is  they  buy  the  warehouse  receipts.     Each  buyer  does  not  sam'^le  the  cot- 
ton before  he  buys  it.    He  knows  the  receipts  state  the  correct  grade.  Even 
the  mills  buy  the  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade  stated  on  the  receipts.    The  re- 
sult is  there  is  but  one  sanr^ling.     This  not  only  does  away  with  excessive  samp- 
ling but  makes  it  oossible  to  sell  more  easily. 

QUESTIOK:     Sup3?..6;?the  warehouseman  in  a  given  community  is  not  licensed, 
what  can  the  farmer  do  tc  get  a  licensed  warehouse  receipt? 

ANS'iTER:     He  should  present  the  subject  to  his  warehousemen  and  endeavor  to 
have  him  secure  a  license.     Usually  the  farmer's  banker  will  be  glad  to  assist 
him.     Warehousem.en  frequently  don't  know  about  the  law  and  the  service  it  per- 
mits them  to  render  their  depositors.     If  depositors  make  a  demand  on  the  ware- 
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ho-aseman  he  generally  is  only  too  glad  to  give  them  what  they  want.     The  far- 
mer should  suggest  to  the  warehouseman  that  he  should  write  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  information. 


AiTITOHJlJCMEUT :    This  brings  to  a  close  our  weekly  interview  with  the  Agricultur-^ 
al  Economist,  If  you  have  other  questions  on  this  subject,  direct  them  to  this 
station  for  reference  to  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  sponcers 
this  program. 
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ANt^QUNCEIviENT ;     Nev;  deve-lopnients  in  Farm  Management  are  arousing  a  great 
^        deal  of  public  interest.     In  the  following  interview  H.  R.  Tolley,  authority 
on  this  subject  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  puts  the  spotit  light 
on  a  few  of  them.     If  you  have  other  questions  send  them  to  him  or  to  this 
station, 

QUESTION;     What's  new  in  farm  management? 

ANST.'ER ;     There  are  several  important  new  developments  ,     One  of  them  is^  the 
cotton  picker,  which  may  revolutionize  the  organization  of  cotton  farms,- 
Another  is  the  combine  for  harvesting  grain  which  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
•  the  plains  Region,  and  even  as  far  East  as  Indiana.     It  will  cheapen 
harvesting  and  increase  the  area  of  wheat  that  a  given  force  can  handle. 
Another  is  the  increasing  interest  in  mechanical  power,  and  in  large  team 
hitches,  v^hich  are  making  it  possible  for  one  Lian  to  farm  more  land  than 
ever.    Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  new  developments  is  represented  by 
the  insistent  demand  coming  from  farmers  for  information  that  v/ill  enalhe 
them,  at  the  time  they  are  planning  their  production  program,  to  know  how 
much  increase  or  decrease  they  ought  to  m.ake  in  the  production  of  each 
product  in  order  that  they  may  keep  their  production  in  line  with  market 
requirements. 

QUESTION  2    -  What  has  caused  this  unusual  interest  in  the  problem  of 
adjusting  production  to  market  demand? 

AI^SWEH:  During  the  v/ar  high  prices  for  farm  products  greatly  stimulated 
produQtion  and  "brought  into  cultivation  some  45  million  acres  of  new  land. 
When  the  war  was  over,  we  found  ourselves  vdth  a  big  surplus  of  land  in 
cultivation,  and  since  that  time  the  prices  of  most  farm  products  have 
been  low,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  brought  distress  to  the 
farmers , 

QUESTION  3  -  Can  this  difficulty  be  remedied? 


AICTER:  It  can  be,  at  least  in  part.     Farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  adjust- 
ing the  acreage  of  all  the  minor  crops.     This,  in  fact,  is  easily  done. 
Take  for  instance  the  adjustment  on  the  potato  acreage.     A  reduction  of 
10  per  cent  in  the  acreage  of  potatoes  v/hen  prices  are  low  m^  bring  the 
price  of  potatoes  up  to  a  satisfactory  level.     That  means  freeing  350 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  some  other  crop.     If  it  is  put  in  one  of  the 
major  crops  such  as  corn  it  ixeans  an  increase  of  one-third  of  one  per  cent 
in  the  acreage  of  corn,  which  will  have  a  ne,^ligible  effect  on  the  price 
of  corn. 


QUESTION  4  -  What's  wrong  then  if  farj^ers  can  so  easily  adjust  the  acreage 
of  these  minor  crops? 

ANSWER ^  The  trouDie  is  that  in  making  such  adjust.-.ents  farmers  have  "been 
guided  largely  by  prices  at  the  time  they  are  planning  their  production 
program,     Tihen  prices,  have  been  high  they  iia,ve  produced  too  much,  v/hen 
prices  liave  been  low  they  haVe  produced  too  little, 

QUESTION  5  -  You  expect  fariiers  then  to  look  into  the  future? 

■AI^S^ER :  Yes,  at  the  saL^e  time  we  realize  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
individual  farmer  to  get  together  the  information  necessary  for  looking  into 
the  future  very  far.    But  there  are  others  who  can  do  that  for  him.  public 
agencies,  charged  with  aiding  agriculture,  supply  inforLiation  that  will 
enable    the  farmer,  at  the  time  he  is  planning  his  production  program,  to 
know  how  m^uch  increase  or  decrease  in  production  of  each  product  is  needed, 
to  give  a  proper  balance  between  farm  output  and  market  dem^and, 

Q.UESTION  6    -  What  are  these  agencies,  and  how  is  the  information  given  out? 

Ai^S'.VER:  A  great  liany  agencies  are  involved  and  the  information  is  given 
out  in  a  great  many  different  for;.:s  ,  and  at  different  tines  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  maice  studs^es  of  probable  prices  for  some 
distance:- into  the  future.     Some  of  these  colleges  issue  Outlook  statements 
to  the  fanners  of  their  State,     Cooperative  marketing  organizations  are 
assisting  in  this  work.    An  important  feature  of  this  service  is  the  Outlook 
report  issued  by  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  in  each  year  early  in  February, 
It  points  out  the  adjustments  in  production  needed  in  the  case  of  all  the 
leading  farm  products  in  order  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  between  supply 
and  demand. 

Again,  during  the  latter  part  of  karch,  the  Department  issues  the  In- 
tentions report,  which  shows  Wh*at  farmers  are  planning  to  do.     This  gives  the 
individual  farmer  a  second  opportunity  to  readjust  his  production  program. 
In  addition  to  these  general  reports,  special  seasonal  reports  are  issued,  on 
such  products  as  vvheat ,  hogs,  v/ool ,  and  the  like. 

Q.U3STI0N  7  -  How  does  the  individual  farmer  get  this  information? 

ANSV/ERi  It  is  spread  broadcast  by  every  mea,ns  of  conjnunication  available. 
Radio,  telegraph,  daily  papers,  country  press,  agricultural  papers,  exten- 
sion agents,  all  take  part  in  distributing  this  inf eifination. 

QUESTION  8  -  Will  not  seasonal  variation  in  yield  interfere  with  efforts 
to  balance  |)roduction  against  L^arket  demand? 

ANST.'JiH;  It  will.    The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  adjust  acreage  and 
breeding  operations  so  that,  v/ith  nonnal  yields,  the  adjustment  will  be 
adequate.    This  means  that  when  yields  are  abnon.ally  high,  prices  will  be 
low,  and  when  yields  are  abnori-^lly  low,  prices  will  be  high.    When  acreage 
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aj-'-d  size  pf  breedimg  herds  a  stabilized,  the  fluctuations  in  production 
will  "be  g^reatly  reduced,  and  hence  fluctuation  in  prices  will  be  niuch  less 
than  under  present  conditions, 

Q.UjSSTION  9  -  Will  not  changes  in  i-.arKet  de;-.ajid  have  an  influence? 

ANST[_ic:  Yes,     When  labor  is  e^i.ployed  at  good  wages  there  v;ill  be  a  deiiiand 
for  a  larger  volur:.e  and  better  quality  of  products.     When  business  slackens, 
the  volui-.e  of  de:jand  will  fall  off,  especially  for  the  higher  priced  foods. 
But  the  probable  changes  in  business  conditions  are  taken  into  account  in  the 
Outlook  Report . 

Q.USSTION  10  -  How  about  balancing  the  output  of  najor  products,  like  cotton,- 
wheat ,  beef,  corn,  oats,  and  liay? 

AI'JSVir'SR :  So  far  as  the  proper  balance  between  these  major  products  is 
concerned  this  roay  be  accoriplished  by  interchange  of  acreage  between  the 
various  crops,     when  the  prices  of  one  or  nore  of  these  major  products  are 
continuously  or  recurrently  low,  it  indicates  that  agriculture  is  out  of 
balance  v/ith  other  industries.    V^hen  production  of  these  n'lajor  products  is 
below  normal ^  it  i^y  be  brought  up  by  increasing  yields  per  acre,  and 
anlLial  produces  per  unit  of  feed,  and  so  on,  or  by  taking  new  land  into 
cultivation. 

QUESTION  11  -    Letting  land  out  of  cultivation  is  equivalent  to  sending 
farixiers  into  other  occupations,  is  it  not? 

Ai'JSWER;     To  a  certain  extent  it  is.    When  large  areas  aust  go  out  of 
cultivation  a  consiaerable  nuiiber  of  faruers  oust  pass  over  into  other  in- 
dustries. 

QUESTION  12  -    This  is  all  very  interesting  but  can  we  a.lw^ys  depend  on 
the  Outlook  Reports  and  the  other  inforoation  we  get? 

ANSV/ER ;  The  first  two  years  the  Outlook  Report  was  issued,  which  v;as  182C-  ' 
and  1924,  about  85  per  cent  of  the  predictions  contained  in  it  turned  out 
to  be  true.    For  the  years  1925  and  1926,  the  percentage  rose  to  over  90 
per  cent.    The  predictions,  therefore.-  appear  to  be  a  fairly  safe  guide 
to  the  producer. 

QUSSTIOH  13.    -  Should  the  farmer  be  guided  wholly  by  this  Outlook  report? 

ANSWER;  It  is  only'  one  of  the  factors  in  the  farEier's  problem,  though  a 
very  important  one.  He  must  take  his  ov;n  conditions  and  resources  into 
account  as  well  as  use  the  infori^ation  in  the  Outlook  Report, 

QUESTION  14.    -  How  about  long-time  production  prograi-is  suitable  to  such 
.ente];prises  as  apples,  peaches,  and  dairying? 

ANSW^ ;  The  longer  it  takes  for  a  producing  unit  to  come  into  production, 
the  greater  the  likeliho;^d  of  large  over-and-'under-production  and  the  more 
important  it  is  that  the  farmer,  at  the  time  he  is  planning  his  production 


prograu,  liave  Eeliable  ini'tirmation  about  advisable  changes  in  production. 
For  instance,  it  takes -.apple  trees  8  to  10  years  to  come  into  bearing. 
Luring  a  period  of  low  production  and  high  prices,  heavy  overplanting  r.^y 
occur  without  being  found  out  until  the  trees  cone  into  bearing  years 
afterward.    But  if  a  farLier  knows  how  much  planting,  in  any  one  year,  is 
required  to  keep  production  properly  stabilized,  and  v/hat  fari-.ers  in  other 
places  are  planning  to  do,  he  can  then  avoid  serious  overplanting  or 
unde rpl ant i ng , 


AN1^0UITC3I.1j]NT:     This  concludes  the  interview  with  the  Agricultural  Econonust  - 
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a  regular  Friday  feature  of  this  station  from  the  U.  S,  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Next  v/eek  at  this  period  there  will  be  another  interview  on 
the  subject  of  Cooperation  Ai-'iOng  Dairyi..en,    Remember  to  send  any  other  ques- 
tions you  Tiiay  have  aoout  new  developLients  in  farui  aianagement  to  this  station 
for  forwarding  to  the  proper  authorities  at  V»ashington,  D.  C,  . 
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AITNOUNCEMEHT ;    Today  we  will  rontimie  our  weekly  custom  of  interviewing 
the  Agrj. cultural  Economist  and  the  dis'/^ussion  will  "be  on  the  subject  of 
Cooperation  among  Dairymen.    This  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chris.  L.  Chris- 
tensen,  head  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  ^^arketing  in  the  B'-areau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3ie    4:    3tc  *  3ic 


SUBJECT 


Cooperat  ion  Amon,£c  Dairymen, 


QUESTIOITv — A  short  time  ago  you  told  us  something  ahout  cooperation 
among  frait  growers.     I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  dairymen  have 
"been  successful  in  marketing  their  products  cooperatively  and  whether  . 
marketing  "by  this  means  is  increasing. 

ANSWER:  —  Yes.     Cooperativesmarketing  dairy  products  have  been 
very  successful  for  years.    At  least  two,  the  Dairymen League  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  New  York,  and  the  Land  C*  Lairds  Cooperative  Creameries 
of  Minneapolis  are  now  each  marketing  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  products 
annually.     The  amount  of  "business  transacted  "by  these  associations  in- 
creased from  $89,000,000  in  1915  to  over  $^35, 000,000  in' I925. 

QUESTION:  —  You  were  saying  t-'hat  over  a  half-billion  dollars  worth 

of  dairy  products  were  marketed  cocperativeiy  last  year.     In  what  sections. 

of  the  United  States  are  the  associations  handling  most  of  this  business 

located? 

ANSWEE;    —  In  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  a55  far  south  as  the  District 
of  Golimbia;  in  l^e\i  York,  PennsylT=ania,  and  States  north  of  the  Ohio 
River  s.nd  running  we?itward,  including  Wiscor^-.l.n,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  . 
Iowa  and  ^^ebraska;  and  also  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  xx)f  Washington,  - 
Oregon,  and  California.     Only  a  very  small  prcpcrticn  of  the  dairy  pro- 
ducers of  the  South  market  their  prodii/jts  cccp»aratively. 

QUESTION:  —  Do  you  know  about  whst  part  of  the  total  production  of  milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy  prod'ic'cs  are  marketed  cooperatively  in  the 
United  States? 


ANSWER:  —  Only  a  rough  estimate  is  available  but  for  the  whole  country 
probably  not  over  15  per  cent  of  the  fluid  milk  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
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"butter  and  cheese.     In  some  States, as  in  Minnesota,  over  70  percent  of  the 
total  is  handled  by  cooperative  associations, 

QUESTION: —  Can  a  farmers  '  cooperative  orgajaization  successfully  market 
milk  consumed  in  the  cities? 

MSWES:  —  Yes.  They  have  been  doing  it  for  the  last  ten  years.    These  or- 
ganizations were  not  very  active  nor  of  any  great  size  before  I916.  About 
that  time  prices  of  practically  everything  else  had  advanced  considerably 
while  the  prices  of  dairy  products  were  still  low.     The  farmers  were  forced 
to  get  busy  if  they  were  to  remain  in  business.    In  1920  the  demand  for 
cond€>?i-5^ed  milk  and  other  dairy  products  to  feed  armies  had  fallen  off  al- 
most overnight  and  they  found  themselves  without  a  market  and  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  finding  a  market  for  their  product.     Since  I916  co- 
operative organizations  of  dairymen  have  grown  up  and  are  in  operation  in 
New  York  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  and  many  other  larger  cities  as  well 
as  some  smaller  ones.    Most  of  them  do  only  a  small  asiount  of  retail  busine 
or  none  at  all.     In  Cincinnati  a  large  organization  is  carrying  on  a  re- 
tail distribution. 

QUESTION:  —  Kow  do  the  farmers  raise  money  to  start  these  associations? 

ANSWER:  — -  A  large  part  of  them  j=re  bargaining  associations.     They  do 
not  own  any  plants  nor  pay  the  farmers  directly  for  the  milk  but  arrange 
this  through  the  dealers,     "^t  tnkes  only  a  small  amount  to  start,  usually 
provided  by  a  small  membership  fee,  and  current  expenses  are  met  by  a  small 
deduction  per  100  pounds  t?ken  cut  by  the  dealers.  A  few  associations  like 
the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  in  Minneapolis  andthe  Dairymen ^s  League  in 
New  York  own  and  operate  plants  for  receivir.g  and  manufacturing  the  sur- 
plus not  needed  for  fluid  consumption.    A  revolving  fund  for  this  may  be 
provided  by  a  deduction  of  possibly  10  or  15  cents  per  hundred  weight  which 
is  returned  with  interest  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

QUESTION:    —  What  is  the  function  of  these  bargaining  associations^ 

ANSWER:  —  Such  an  association,  through  its  officers.^or  a  designated  com- 
mittee, makes  contracts  with  the  farmc:rs  and  dealers  for  the  sale  of  milk, 
meets  the  dealers  either  in  cor^ference  or  by  some  ether  means  and  fixes 
the  basis  of  sale  and  prices  paid  ■xi'.zu  t  jme  to  time.    The  association  may 
guarantee  payn\ent  to  the  farmers  on  all  contracts,  adjust  any  complaints 
and  check  up  on  testing  and  weighing  by  the  dealers.     They  lend  their  ef- 
forts in  attempting  to  secure  'beneilclal  legislation  and  work  towaxd  the 
improvement  of  qu-a,lity  and  increasing  the  consumption  of  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts, through  various  means  of  advertising. 
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QUESTION:  —  Do  producers  in  territories  where  deiryinen  3re  organized 
receive  more  for  their  product  than  where  they  are  unorganized? 

MSvOilR:  —  Yes.    Both  members  and  ncnmemhers  are  receiving  higher  prices 
than  where  no  such  organizations  exist.     ^t  would  not  he  fair  to  compare 
prices  received  by  members  and  nonirc-m.bers  in  an  organized  territory  since 
both  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  higher  prices  and  members  have  to 
pay  the  org&rtizaUcn  expenses.     Should  i.he  organization  be  abolished  out- 
siders too  may  lose  even  more  in  reduced  prices.    An  examination  of  price 
relationship,  in  various  areas,  between  the  average  received  by  the  farm- 
ers and  that  paid  for  isllk  for  use  in  some  manufactured  product  whose 
market  is  determined  by  countrywide  conditions,  as,  for  example,  con- 
densed milk,  will  show  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  relationships 
between  organized  and  unorganized  territories  and  that  dairymen  ere  re- 
ceiving higher  prices  as  a  result  of  these  cooperative  organizations, 

©(TcESTIOU:  • —  How  do-:.s  cooperation  among  dairymen  benefit  the  constmier? 

ANSWER:  —  The  efforts  of  these  cooperatives  w it h'-a central  organization 
to  control  quality  has  resulted  in  a  much  larger  supply  of  high  grade, 
standardized  dairy  products,  so  that  the  cono^omer  knows  what  he  is  buy- 
ing.   Because  this  supply  of  quality  prodv-.ct  is  so  much  larger  than  form- 
erly he  pays  relatively  less  for  the  high  quality  product  thian  he  did  15 
years  ago. I    The  large-scale  operations  of         big  cccperatives  enable 
some  of  the  benefits  of  cocperabion  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.. 
The  .".increase  in  retail  prices  since  the  pre-war  period  has  been  slightly 
less  than  increases  to  producers  even  thou^::!  the  quality  has  been  improve 
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COOPSRATION  OP  LIVESTOCK  PBODUCERS 


rUITGEIIEiJu?;     To-ni^iht  we  will  continue  our  interview  on  cooperative  msrket- 
in^^  with  Chris  L#  Christensen,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Each  Friday  at  this  hour  a  national  econ- 
oiidst  'i-ill  discuss  current  questions  of  vital  interest  to  farmers.     The  inter- 
view on  cooperative  marketing  of  livestock  follows; 

Question:    You  told  me  recently  about  cooperation  among  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  dairymen.    Are  the  producers  of  livestock  cooperating  for  the  purpose  of 
marketing  their  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep? 

Answer;    A  few  figures  will  answer  that  question.    5'or  1925,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  a  record  of  1,770  active  livestock  me.rketing  associations  ?/hose 
"business  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  320  million  dollars. 


Question;    How  do  these  associa.tions  operate? 

Answer;    Pirst  there  are  the  livestock  shipping  associations  located  at  country 
points.     Some  of  these  serve  onlir  one  community;  others  operate  at  two  or  more 
"loading  stations"  and  otheis  cover  a  county,  or  an  area  conrparahle  in  size  to  a 
county.     Cood  roads  malce  it  possible  to  truck  livestock  for  fairly  long  dis- 
tances to  central  shipping  points.     Consequently,  the  county-wide  shipping 
associations  are  increasing  in  iniportance. 

The  shipping  associations  assemble  the  livestock,  and  load  cars  for 
shipment  to  terminal  stock;/ards.     In  some  instances,  they  do  a  certain  amount 
of  grading.     The  shi^jping  associations  also  receive  the  money  for  which  the 
shipments  are  sold  from  the  terminal  agency,  and  pro  rate  it  among  the  members 
Yilio  had  animals  in  the  shipment. 

■  uestion;     Is  all  livestock  for  market  shipped  to  the  stockyards? 

Answer :    In  some  cases,  cooperatives  are  ship'ping  and  selling  direct  to  packers. 
Tliis  system  of  ma.rketing  is  gro^Ting,  but  its  extensive  use  by  the  cooperatives 
depends  on  the  development  and  use  of  livestock  grades,  and  the  ability  of  the 
associations  to  ir^p^  mutually  satisfactory  business  arrangements  with  the  packers. 

i^^gestion;    Are  there  an^-^  cooperatives  htindling  livestock  in  the  terminal  markets? 

Answer;    Yes,  indeed*     T\7onty-five  livestock  cooperative  comission  companies 
sold  190,000  cars  in  1925.     These  cooperative  agencies  receive  shixoments  of 
livestock  from  shir)ping  associations  and  producers.     They  unload  the  animals, 
sort  and  weigh-   them,  and  sell  them  to  packers  and  other  buyers  operating  in 
the  stockyards* 
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Qo-estion;    What  are  the  advantages  of  haviiir's  cooperative  agencies  in  the 
terminal  markets? 

Answer :     Sales  service  at  cost;   the  competition  in  the  markets  of  a  producer- 
ovmed  agency  and  the  advantages  that  come  from  personal  attention  to  the  pro- 
ducer *s  interests  by  his  owii  agency,    5\Lrthennore ,  some  of  the  terminal  coopera- 
tives are  buying  cattle  and  lajiibs  in  quantities,  from  the  range  States,  for 
sale  to  their  members  vtio  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  fattening  livestock, 
Thi.s  assures  them  a  good  grade  of  feeder  stock  and  the  savings  in  costs,  which 
come  from  large-scale  buying. 

QoB  stion;    What  pajrt  of  the  business  of  the  terminal  cooperatives  comes  from  the 
sliipping  associations? 

jUisT;er ;    Approximately  two- thirds. 

Question;    You  said  the  total  business  of  the  livestock  marketing  associations 
;va,s  320  million  dollars  in  1925,     Is  the  business  that  is  handled  by  both  shipv)in. 
associations  and  terminal  associations  counted  twice  in  making  up  this  figure' 


Answer :    ITo;  only  once,  all  duplications  have  been  eliminated;  320  million  dollars 
worth  of  livestock  was  sold  by  cooperative  associations  in  1925.     Some  of  it 
passed  through  both  shipping  and  terminal  associations;  some  v;as  shipped  by  pro- 
ducers direct  to  the  terminal  associations;  and  another  portion  was  sold  by  the 
shipping  associations  through  private  commission  companies  or  direct  to  packers. 

"Qaestion;    Hi/here  are  the  livestock  shipping  associations  to  be  found? 

Answer:    According  to  reports  to  the  Department;  Iowa  leads  Tdth  334  associa- 
ticas;  Minnesota  is  second  with  300.     Over  1,000  of  the  total  number  are  found 
in  the  seven  V'est  Nort  Central  States  -  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Uorth  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.    Ihere  are  about  675  in  the  five  East  North 
Central  States. 

Question;    Are  the  shipping  associations  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  cooperatives 
handling  other  commodities. 

Answer:    I,Iany  .of  them  are  small  unincorporated  organizations  and  do  not  liave  con- 
tracts v/ith  their  members.     Investments  in  buildings  and  equipment  are  compara- 
tively small.    However,   the  tendency  now  is  toward  larger  associations  which  are 
incorporated  and,  in  many  instances,  have  definite  contra^cts  with  their  members. 
Some  shipping  associations  have  an  annual  business  exceeding  a  million  dollars. 
uTne  te2rminal  market  livestock  associations,  of  co'orse,  are  incorporated.  Ilany 
of  them  do  more  business  than  any  single  agency  on  the  same  market,  and  ha.ve 
refunded  to  their  members,  savings  in  marketing  costs,  azuounting  to  J^50,000  or 
more  aiinually* 


Question:  But  do  they  follo\?  the  same  cooperative  principles  as  other  8.ssocia- 
tions  in  their  dealings  with  their  members? 
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Answer;    Yesi  the  associations  axe  controlled  by  their  members,  and  are  operated 
to  give  "bhern  efficient  nieTketing  service.    iJach  member  gets  his  share  of  the 
price  received  for  the  livestock  less  the  cxtual  cost  of  doing  business,  o;?liere 
are  principles  of  cooperation  which  are  found  in  all  types  of  associations, 

MITOUITGSIviSIT?:    This  brin^^s  to  a  close  the  regular  J'riday  interview  v/ith  the 
agricultural  economist.     If  you  have  further  questions  in  cooperative  marketing 
send  them  to  this  station  for  reference  to  marketing  authorities  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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SUBJECT;     THE  PROSPECTS  ?0K  COMl^aSCIilL  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION. 

I  

AM'TOUHCSIJSITT;    The  public  has  been  educated  to  the  value  of  freSh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  dietary  and  probably  most  of  those  in  the  radi6 
audience  are  using  a  great  many  more  fresh  vegetables  all  the  year  round 
than  they  did  ten  years  or  even  five  years  ago.    Both  producers  and  con- 
sumers have  noticed  that  the  prices  of  these  commodities  vary  greatly 
from  month  to  month,  sometimes  from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day  and 
that  the  prices  of  some  fluctuate  much  more  rapidly  than  do  the  prices 
of  others.    Our  interview  with  the  Agricultural  Economist  today  shows 
briefly  why  some  of  these  things  are  so.    Today  we  are  dealing  with 
vegetables  exclusively.     In  a  later  interview  (or  next  week)  we  may  ask' 
him  to  explain  why  the  fruit  market  is  so  much  more  stable  than  the  vege- 
table market  and  the  difference,  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  between 
commercial  fruit  production  and  commercial  vegetable  production.  The 
following  interview  is  with  Mr.  Wells  A.  Sherman,  Chief  Marketing 
Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U,  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

(J.    What  is  the  prospect  for  the  commercial  vegetable  grower  for  1927? 

A.    ITo  one  can  tell,  because  the  prospect  for  any  one  vegetable  or  for 
any  one  district  may  change  over  night.    Even  if  we  could  know  the  acreage 
which  will  be  planted  we  would  have  no  more  than  a  hint  as  to  the  size  of 
the  crop.     We  would  not  know  whether  prices  would  be  high  or  low, 

Q.    Why  is  the  prospect  for  vegetables  so  much  more  uncertain  than  for 
grains  or  livestock? 

A.    Because  many  vegetables  grow  and  mature  within  a  very  short  time. 
A  single  frost,  a  very  few  days  of  heavy  rainfall  or  of  extreme  heat  or  a 
dry  spell  of  even  moderate  length  may  ruin  a  vegetable  crop  when  a  grain 
crop  alongside  would  show  little  injury. 

Q.  Why  cannot  the  commercial  truck  grower  meet  these  risks  by  making 
several  plantings  of  each  crop  and  so  extend  his  marketing  over  a  longer 
season? 

A.     Successive  plantings  of  many  vegetables  are  good  for  home  gardens 
and  often  for  truckers  who  sell  in  a  nearby  market  and  expect  to  meet  the 
competition  of  several  distant  regions  in  turn,  but  the  large  scale  vege- 
table grower  who  ships  many  hundred  miles  to  market  usually  has  a  short 
planting  and  marketing  season.    This  is  because  we  have  so  many  commercial 
districts  competing  in  the  markets  that  each  can  maintain  its  advantage 
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for  only  a  short  season  on  each  crop  before  it  iS  crov/ded  out       another  dis- 
trict nearer  the  markets  or  with  fresher  -supplies.     Eemernoer  that,  hroadlv 
speaking,  we  have  had  a  surplus  of  fresh  vegetables  produced  for  the  past 
several  years.    We  have  had  a  buyer ^s  market  much  of  the  time  and  the  last 
af  the  crop  is  frequently  not  worth  harvesting. 

You  say  we  have  had  a  buyer Vs  market.    Does  that  mean  that  consumers 
cannot  expect  any  lower  prices  in  the  future  than  they  have  had  in  recent 
years? 

A-    They  cannot  expect  lower  potato  prices  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  the  East  two  years  ago.     Last  year  and  this  year  potatoes  are  relatively 
high.     Two  years  ago  they  brought  the  farmer  Just  enough  to  induce  him  to 
haul  them  to  the  station.     They  could  not  be  cheaper  and  be  shipped  at  all. 
One  by  one  most  of  our  vegetables  have  touched  bottom  in  this  way  during 
recent  seasons.     Sometimes  the  smaller  sizes  of  California  and  Colorado 
lettuce  have  not  been  worth  harvesting,  packing  and  freight  charges  to 
Eastern  cities.    Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  string  beans  and  other  vegetables 
from  the  Gulf  States  have  each  had  their  periods  when  prices  did  not  pay 
marketing  expenses. 

Q.    Will  these  regions  plant  as  large  truck  crops  this  year  as  in  the 
past  if  prices  have  been  so  poor? 

A.     They  probably  will  plant  more*     Cotton  is  very  low  and  many  farmers 
will  try  a  few  acres  of  some  other  money  crop.     Truck  crops  are  grown 
quickly  and  are  sure  to  bring  in  some  ready  money.     The  South  needs  the 
money.    Prices  often  vary  widely  within  a  few  days.     If  the  prices  are 
good  for  the  first  half  of  a  cabbage  or  tomato  crop  it  may  pay  the  farmer 
to  grow  it  even  if  the  last  half  cannot  be  harvested  at  a  profit. 

So  you  can  say  nothing  positive  about  supplies  or  prices  for  the 
near  future? 

A.     Oh  yes.    We  know  that  there  are  some  34,000  acres  of  lettuce 
growing  today  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California.    Part  of  it  is  already 
moving  to  market,    Unless  something  unforeseen  happens  the  smaller  heads 
must  sell  at  wholesale  for  very  little  more  than  marketing  costs.  The 
growers  probably  must  be  content  with  what  profits  they  can  get  from  the 
large  heads.     There  is  probably  a  larger  acreage  of  spinach  in  Texas  than 
ever  before.     The  earlier  fields  are  now  being  cut.     It  looks  as  though 
there  will  be  plenty  for  everybody  for  the  Norfolk,  Virginia,  section  will 
ship  large  quantities  as  usual.    The  Department  will  issue  a  formal  out- 
look report  for  1927  within  a  few  weeks  which  will  give  us  the  latest 
forecast  on  the  acreage  and  prcspective  production  of  several  of  these 
winter  truck  crops. 

V?hy  do  the  farmers  in  In^erial  Valley  and  Texas  dare  to  plant 
lettuce  and  spinach  on  such  a  large  scale  when  you  say  the  hazards  of 
truck  growing  are  so  great? 
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A.    In  the  first  place,  these  and  many  other  areas  of  the  far  West  and 
Southwest  depend  upon  irrigation  instead  of  rainfall.     So  the  danger  of 
drought  is  removed.     Second  -  It  will  be  so  long  before  the  truck  grov/ing 
areas  near  the  big  cities  of  the  North  have  any  lettuce  or  spinach  of  their 
own  that  the  Southwest  can  make  several  plantings  and  extend  these  two 
crops  over  an  unusually  long  season.     If  a  hard  freeze  hurts  one  planting 
others  earlier  and  later  take  its  place  and  the  later  plantings  bring 
higher  prices  on  a  bare  market.     The  long,  mild  winter,  free  from  severe 
frosts  and  from  hot  weather  enables  these  southwestern  areas  to  5row  many 
hardy  truck  crops  with  a  minimum  of  risk,  but  crops  7;hich  can  stand  no 
frost  like  string  beans,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  others,  are  planted  in 
small  quantities  until  the  danger  of  frost  is  believed  to  be  past.  This 
is  true  also  of  Florida  and  the  other  Gulf  Coast  States  and  explains  why 
these  vegetables  are  never  really  cheap  during  the  winter  season  although 
a  few  are  shipped  every  month  in  the  year  from  outdoor  plantings*. 

One  more  question.    Do.  the  losses  of  truck  crops  by  decay  on  the 
road  or  in  the  market  affect  prices  seriously? 

A.     In  the  long  run  these  losses  result  in  very  little  increase  in 
retail  prices.    Usually,  but  not  always,  it  is  the  stuff  of  poor  quality 
or  low  grade  which  rots  in  transit.    Methods  of  icing  the  products  and 
refrigerating  the  cars  are  so  well  perfected  that  sound  vegetables  are 
shipped  across  the  continent  with  little  loss.    Nov/  I  have  one  closing 
statement  which  may  give  you  the  only  new  idea  you  7dll  get  from  this 
interview.    We  do  not  owe  our  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  to  the  invention  of  the  refrigerator  car  as 
is  popularly  supposed  but  to  the  invention  of  cheap  artificial  ice. 
The  refrigerator  car  operated  for  years  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
hauling  meats,  dairy  products  and  fruits,  but  did  not  bring  anything 
from  the  South  or  far  V<est  because  there  was  no  natural  ice  at  the 
starting  point.    The  very  next  year  after  artificial  ice  plants  were 
built  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  the  refrigerator  cars  were  sent  into 
those  states  to  start  the  long-distance  movement  of  truck  crops  to  market. 

.    ■  pOo   '  . 

ANNOUNCEi/DENT:     This  concludes  the  interview  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  "The  Outlook  for  Commercial  Vegetable  Production."    If  you 
would  like  a  copy  of  the  Outlook  Report  to  which  the  Agricultural  Economist 
referred  and  which  forecasts  the  general  trend  of  agricultural  production 
of  all  kinds  during  1927,  mail  your  request  to  this  station  or  directly  to 
.the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  G.    Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1927. 
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AMOUNCSlj.MT :    Last  week  the  is^gri cultural  Economist  gave  you  some  of  the  inter- 
esting highlights  with  respect  to  the  commercial  growing  of  vegetables  and  the 
possibilities  in  the  future  for  this  very  necessary  part  of  agriculture.  Today 
he  will  discuss  the  dairy  industry  and  some  of  the  new  changes  that  have  been 
going  on  which  have  enabled  the  industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing 
demand.      The  following  interview  is  with  Mr.  Roy  C.  Potts,  In  Charge  of  the 
Division  of  Dairy  and  Poultry  products  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Q.      As  you  look  back  over  the  past  few  years  what  are  the  outatanding  changes 
in  the  dairy  industry? 

A,      One  of  the  notable  changes  which  has  taken  place  is  the  material  increase 
in  the  production  of  all  classes  of  dairy  products.    In  the  case  of  butter,  for 
example,  the  production  in  1925  was  1,361,000,000  pounds,  almost  twice  that  of 
seven  years  previous.    Other  dairy  ppoducts  show  increases  also,  although  not 
so  great  as  butter. 

.(^»      How  is  this  big  increase  in  butter  production  explained? 

A.      By  increases  in  population  and  in  per  capita  consumption.    In  1918  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  butter  per  person  in  the  United  States,  was  14  pounds.  In 
1925  this  had  increased  to  17  pounds.     Cheese  consumption  increased  during  the 
same  period  also,  from  3  pounds  to  4-1/4  pounds  per  capita,  and  iae  cream  from 
a  little  over  two  gallons  to  alm-ost  three  gallons  per  individual.    There  was  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  milk.     It  jumpfed  from  43 
gallons  in  1918  to  54-3/4  gaillons  in  1925, 

C^.      T/hy  should  there  iiave  been  such  increases  in  the  use  of  dairy  productsj;]^ 

A,    Briefly*,  there  are  several  prominent  reasons  why  consumption  has  increased. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  educational  work,  there  is 
a  better  realization  of  the  value  of  dairy  products  in  the  diet.    Children  have 
been  taught  the  value  of  good  health  and  the  part  which  milk  plays  in  maintaining 
health,  and  they  have  learned  to  like  milk.    They  frequently  have  opportunity  to 
drink  milk  at  school  as  well  as  at  home.    A  further  incentive  for  increased 
consumption  is  a  better  quality  product  thadti  wsis  provided  consumers  a  few  years 
ago.    The  consumer  unconsciously  uses  more  of  any  food  v^hich  he  or  she  likes, 
but  aside  from  this,  there  is  also  a  vfillingness  to  spend  more  freely  in  purchas- 
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ing  commodities  where  quality  is  assured.    The  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer 
is  still  another  element  of  influence,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  condition 
for  producers  of  dairy  products  to  note  that  the  puolic  has  spent  rather  freely 
in  buying  butter  and  milk,  even  at  the  high  prices  vhich  iiave  recently  prevailec 

T<ill  producers  be  able  to  supply  local  demands  for  dairy  products  in  the 
near  future? 

A.    Probably  so,  due  to  the  changes  and   ■   '  advances  Hiich  have  been  made  in 
transportation  and  marketing  methods. 

What  are  some  of  these  changes  to  which  you  refer? 

A.    Refrigerator  car  service  from  producing  sections  to  distributing  niarkets, 
the  auto  truck,  good  roads,  the  milk  taatc  truck  and  the  railroad  tank  car. 

"iThat  is  meant  by  tank  cars? 

A.    These  are  glass  lined  steel  tanks  mounted  on  railv/ay  trucks.  Different 
types  have  been  designed,  but  a  common  type  now  in  use  has  t'-o  compartments, 
one  in  each  end  of  the  car.    The  glass  lined  construction  of  the  car  permits 
of  thorough  cleaning  and  sterilization. 

I&  this  means  of  transportation  going  to  revolutionize  the  market  milk 
industry? 

A.    probably  not  in  the  very  near  future.     In  order  to  use  tank  cars,  a  dealer 
most  handle  a  large  voluirie  of  biosiness,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  using  the 
equipment,  and  must  liave  a  source  of  supply  in  the  producing  section  ^^hioh  will 
provide  a  car  load,  for  the  tank  car  can  not  be  successfully  used  in  a  pick-up 
service, 

"viihat  about  these  long  distance  shipments  in  tank  cars-? 

A.     It  caa  be  done,    lli.lk  has  been  successfully  shipped  from  Y?isconsin  to 
Florida,  but  the  extent  to  which  sucn  business  can  be  developed  depends  upon 
cost.    The  riiatter  of  inspection  is  also  an  obstacle,  as  some  city  health 
departments  will  not  accept  the  inspection  made  by  local  authorities  in  the 
distant  State  v/here  .such  supplies  might  originate.    New  York  City,  for  example, 
will  not  accept  Wisconsin  inspection,  and  since  it  is  impractical  for  Ne^York 
Ci"ty  inspection  to  be  located  in  Wisconsin,  the  result  is  that  tank  car  ship'^ 
ments  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  Gity  can  not  be  mde. 

Is  it  likely  that  Federal  milk  inspection  v-ill  some  day  overcome  this 
objection? 

A.     That  is  a  development  of  the  distant  future,  if  it  ever  comes,  and  much  ^"orV. 
will  have  to  be  aone  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.     There  is  a  consider- 
able lack  of  uniformity  in  detailed  standards  of  mJLlk  quality  for  different 
cities.     Of  course,  there  is  a  Federal  butter  inspection  service,  but  the 
rnari^ieting  of  butter  and  the  marketing  of  milk  for  city  trade  are  two  widely 
different  things. 

Do  the  same  producing  sections  supply. milk  for  city  consumption  and  for 
butter  manufacture  also? 
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•  A.    l^ot  usually,  because  these  two  outlets  cannot  com^}ete  ^^ith  each  other. 
Milk  for  city  trade  is  of  greater  value  than  milk  or  cream  for  butter  making. 
It  is  more  expensive  to  produce  milk  for  city  trade  on  account  of  the  dairy 
farm  having  to  meet  more  stringent  sanitary  requirements. 

The  demand  for  market  milk  increases  forces  butter  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  territory  out  of  existence.     Is  such  the  case? 

A.    It  is.    New  York  State  is  the  outstanding  illustration  of  this.  Butter 
production  in  iJew  York  dropped  from  25,000,000  pounds  to  16,900,000  pounds 
between  1922  and  1925,  and  cheese  production  from  47,700,000  pounds  to 
38,000,000  pounds.    These  changes,  however,  are  not  an  indication  of  changes 
.in  Hew  York»s  total  milk  production.     Instead  they  reflect  the  diversion  of 
milk  from  manufactured  products  to  the  fluid  milk  trade. 

Final  Announcement. 

This  concludes  the  interview  on  the  "Cimnges  in  the  Dairy  Industry" 
If  there  are  further  inquiries  with  reference  to  the  marketing  of  dairy  or 
poultry  products,  mail  your  inquiries  to  this  station  or  directly  to  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  '.Vashington, 
D.  C. 
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Cooperation  Among  Grain  Producers 


ANNOUNCEMENT ;  To-night  we  will  continue  our  interview  on  cooperative  market- 
ing with  Chris  L.  Christensen,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 
of  the  DepsLTtment  of  Agriculture.  The  interview  this  week  deals  with  the  coop- 
erative marketing  of  grain.  Please  forward  your  questions  to  Mr.  Christensen 
at  Washington  or  send  them  to  this  station  and  they  will  "be  answered  in  later 
interviews.  Each  Friday  at  this  hour  a  national  economist  will  discuss  current 
qiiestions  of  vital  interest  to  farmers.     The  interview  follows: 


QTAestion;    You  were  telling  us  recently  of  cooperation  among  livestock 
producers,    VVhat  have  the  grain  growers  "been  doing  in  cooperative  marketing? 

Answer :    They  have  been  marketing  grain  in  a  cooperative  way  since  1886- 
They  have  formed  two  principal  types  of  organizations;  the  local  farmers' 
elevator  associations  and  the  regioxial  organizations  called  pools. 

Qaestion;    Why  were  these  local  elevator  associations  organized? 

Answer:    Chiefly  to  counteract  alleged  unfair  practices  and  unsatisfactory 
prices  of  the  private  local  elevator  compainies. 

Qaestiont    About  how  many  farmers*  elevators  are  in  operation  at  the 
present  time? 

Answer;    The  Department  has  records  of  3,338  up  to  December,  1925. 
Daring  that  year  our  records  indicate  that  they  haiidled  about  700  million 
dollars  worth  of  grains. 

Qyiestion:    How  many  farmers  are  interested  in  these  local  associations? 

Answer:    Approximately  520  thousand  farmers  are  members  of  farmers' 
elevator  associatiozis  at  the  present  time. 

Question:    VOiat  services  do  these  farmers*  elevators  perform  in  the 
marketing  of  grain? 

Answer;    They  receive »  weigh,  and  grade  the  farmers*  grain  and  store  it 
for  him  or  buy  it  from  him  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.     The  assembled  car- 
loads of  grain  are  then  either  sold  locally  or  they  are  consigned  to  terminal 
markets  for  sale.     Small  margins  taken  at  the  time  of  buying  the  grain  from 
farmers  are  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  operation.    Dividends  are  usually 
paid  first  on  stock  and  then  some  elevator  companies  distribute  any  further 
profits  in  the  form  of  patronage  dividends. 
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Question:    What  improvements  in  grain  matketing  have  farmers  bt-ought  aTDout 
by  their  elevator  companies? 

Answer :    Thi^ee  outstanding  benefits  have  been  derived: 

(T)    They  have  helped  to  correct  abuses  and  unfair  practices  at  local 

stations. 

(3)    Farmers*  elevators  have  given  grain  farmers  a  competitive  price- 
making  agency  in  their  local  market,  which  is  owned  and  controlled  by  theras- 
selves  and  operated  usually  at  cost. 

(3)     These  farmers*  elevators  have  removed  many  of  the  causes  for 
complaint  among  farmers  with  their  local  marketing  facilities. 

Question;    What  are  farmers*  objections  to  the  existing  methods  of  selling? 

Answer;    They  are  mainly  three  in  number  and  all  are  of  a  controversial 
nature.    First,  many  farmers  are  opposed  to  certain  practices  on  the  grain  ex- 
changes through  1/^ich  their  farmers'  elevators  sell  grain.    They  maintain  that 
speculation  is  detrimental  to  the  producers*  interests  and  some  oppose  future 
selling  and  hedging.     Second,  they  believe  that  because  of  independent  selling 
and  competition  with  one  another,  farmers*  elevators  have  failed  to  exercise 
the  influence  on  prices  which  their  combined  volume  has  made  possible.  Third, 
many  argue  that  more  grain  is  forced  upon  the  market  during  the  few  months 
following  harvest  than  can  be  sold  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer. 

Question;    How  do  farmers  feel  that  the  existing  methods  can  be  improved 

upon? 

Answer;    By  the  organization  of  regional  or  State-wide  cooperative  associa- 
tions commonly  known  as  grain  pools. 

Question;    What  is  grain  pool? 

Answer;    It  is  an  organization  of  grain  producers  to  which  is  entrusted 
the  complete  control  of  the  marketing  of  grain  produced  by  its  members,  the 
condition  of  payment  being  that  all  who  deliver  grain  of  like  grade  and  quality 
shall  receive  the  same  basic  price. 

Question:    How  can  a  grain  pool  improve  the  method  of  marketing  and 
return  a  better  price  to  the  producer? 

Answer;    The  advocates  of  the  pooling  method  believe  that  large  volume 
permits  them  to  sell  to  good  advantage;  that  through  large  volume  they  can 
eliminate  competition  and  reduce  costs;  that  the  pool  can  sell  a  large  part 
or  all  of  its  grain  direct  to  mills  and  exporters;  that  because  of  adequate 
financing  it  can  market  grain  more  uniforra.ly    throughout  the  year,  and  thus 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  on  prices;  while  at  the  same  time  the  pool  can  make 
an  advance  to  the  grower  sufficient  to  finance  him  until  the  final  payment  is 
made. 
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Quest ioiji    V/hat  gfaih  is  Hahtileci  V  tHfefee  ip(*ois? 

Answer t    '^iHleAt  is  the  pfincijpal  graifl  handled  and  for  that  reason  they  are 
known  as  v/heat  pools.    But  that  is  another  subject  for  discussion  later,  perhaps. 
For  the  present  I  must  say  "Good  night; 
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The  Outlook  ?icport 

(NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION) 

AIIMOIJMCE?iENT;     Tonight  the  Intervier;  uith  the  Agricultural  Economist  V7ill  "be  a 
discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important  reports  issued  "by  the  Department  of  j^ri- 
culture  in  the  course  of  the  year,  I  refer  to  the  Outlook  Report  prepared  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

In  order  to  present  to  you  first  hand  information  on  this  report  the  follovr- 
ing  interview  is  with  Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

(Omit  those  questions  V7hich  are  not  applicable.) 

S§*      5^      SjC  9^ 

Question;    Mr.  Tenny,  just  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  Outlook  Report? 

AnsT/er;    The  Outlook  Report  is  designed  to  provide  farmers  with  facts,  and  inter- 
pretations of  the  prohahle  future  trends  of  demand  and  supply  for  ?^ricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  to  aid  them  in  planning  intelligently  for  production  ajid  marketing. 

Question:     TTell,  on  the  face  of  it  that  looks  like  a  fine  thing  for  the  famers  and 
should  he  worth  a  lot  to  them.    Just  what  is  the  general  situation  as  you  sec  it 
at  this  time? 

Answer:    The  conditions  seem  to  point  to  a  favorable  year  for  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  1927  but,  with  an  average  season,  we  may  look  for  a  continuation  of  rel- 
atively low  returns  from  most  cash  crops  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  acreage. 

Question:     It  looks  to  me  as  though  most  people  never  have  had  all  they  wanted  of 
any  of  the  things  the  farmers  produce.    T7ould  not  the  domestic  demand  enlarge  to 
take  care  of  the  farm  products? 

AJisv/er:     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  factors  in  sight  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  domestic  demand  beyond  the  present  condition. 

Question;     Well. then,  what  about  selling  more  of  our  farm  products  to  foreign 
countries.    Don»t  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do? 

Answer:     The  United  States  does  ship  large  quantities  of  its  farm  products  abroad 
each  year,  and  with  the  possibility  of  an  improved  purchasing  power  in  some  of  the 
foreign  countries,  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  farm  products.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
breads tuffs,  fruits,  and  animal  products  in  many  of  the  foreign  lands  so  that  the 
demand  for  our  exportable  surpluses  may  not  be  as  great  as  formerly. 
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Question:    Arc  not  the  costs  of  produciilg  farm  products  one  of  the  things  that 
malco  it  hard  to  make  farming  pay?    Farm  lator  and  costs  of  machinery  must  be 
mighty  important  items  to  consider. 

Answer:    The  questions  of  costs  is  certainly  very  important.    As  to  farm  labor  it 
looks  as  though  there  may  he  a  slightly  larger  supply  of  labor  particularly  in 
regions  near  the  large  industrial  centers.    No  material  changes  in  the  price  of 
farm  machinery  and  building  materials  may  be  expected.    The  v/holesale  prices  of 
fertilizers  are  lorrer  than  last  year,  however. 

Question:     I  have  read  so  much  lately  about  the  cotton  situation  that  I  am  some- 
what at  sea  about  it.    Just  what  is  the  condition,  Mr.  Tenny? 

AnsY/er:     ITell,  that  is  a  mighty  big  question  and  it  can't  be  answered  off  hand  but 
it  is  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  that  the  production  must  be 
drastically  curtailed  this  coming  season  if  the  balance  between  consumption  and 
supply  is  to  be  restored,  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  growers.     With  a^vorage 
yields  it  will  take  a  reduction  of  about  30^  in  acreage  to  give  the  growers  the 
best  gross  returns  for  the  1927  crop. 

Question:  I  have  read  recently  th^t  the  farmers  have  planted  more  wheat  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.     Is  that  a  wise  thing  to  do?    And  then  what  about  corn? 

Answer:     Hard  Spring  and  Durham  wheat  grov;ers  can  scarcely  expect  to  receive  as 
much  for  their  grain  in  1927  as  in  1926  especially  if  production  should  be 
materially  increased.    As  to  corn;    The  demand  for  corn  in  1927  is  expected  to  be 
little  if  any  greater  than  in  the  past  year.    There  will  probably  be  more  com 
grown  in  the  South,  so  that,  with  no  increase  in  demand,  corn  growers  are  faced 
with  a  prospect  for  lower  prices  unless  acreage  is  substantially  reduced. 

Question:     TThy,  I  thought  that  most  of  the  corn  raised  was  fed  to  hogs  in  this 
country.    TThat  about  the  cattle  ajid  other  livestock  the  farmers  arc  raising?  Is 
there  a  good  season  ahead  for  them? 

Answer:    The  present  prices  can  not  be  maintained  unless  livestock  production  in 
this  country  is  held  at  about  the  present  levels,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
increases  in  population.    Probably  fewer  beef  cattle  will  be  marketed  in  1927,  and 
if  the  demand  holds  steady,  the  prices  for  both  slai:ighter  and  feeder  cattle  will 
be  somewhat  higher  than  in  1926.    Farmers  producing  hogs  have  a  favorable  outlook 
this  coming  year.    The  supply  for  market,  will  be  little,  if  any  greater  than 
last  year*»  and  domestic  demand  is  expected  to  continue  strong.    Prices  prevailing 
now  can  be  continued  through  1923,  only  if  farmers  hold  down  hog  production  to 
the  level  of  the  last  two  years. 

Qxiestion:     TThat  are  the  prospects  for  the  dairymen,  Mr.  Tenny? 

Ans?7er:     The  dairy  industry  is  on  a  stronger  basis  than  a  year  ago.    Dairymen  are 
likely  to  have  a  moderately  favorable  spread  between  the  cost  of  feeds  and  the 
price  of  dairy  products. 

Question:  I  find  that  the  prices  for  eggs  and  poultry  is  still  high  in  the  stores. 
The  poultry  raisers  are  making  money,  I  should  think. 
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Answer;    fegg  and  poultry  raisers  in  most  sections  of  the  co-antry  may  expect  a  fair- 
ly satisfactory  year  altho-Ueh  perhaps  not  so  profitable  as  1926,    A  moderate  in- 
crease in  egg  production  and  no  decrease  in  poultry  marketings  is  expected. 

Question:     "What  does  the  outlook  report  say  about  the  potato  business? 

Answer:    Potato  growers  should  guard  against  the  danger  of  overplanting  and  should 
\7atch  the  acreage  being  planted  in  competing  states. 

Question:    Except  for  oranges  I  have  noticed  that  fruit  has  been  cheaper  than 
usual  this  past  fall  and  V7inter»    Is  that  condition  to  continue? 

Answer;     The  tendency  is  to  produce  more  fruit,  but  expansion  of  fruit  acreage 
would  not  be  justified  except  under  unusually  favorable  conditions.     The  apple  in- 
dustry seems  to  be  approaching  a  more  stabilized  condition,  and  with  an  average 
crop  prices,  Tzill  undoubtedly  be  higher  next  season.     It  would  be  unwise  to  plant 
commercial  peach  orchards  in  the  south  with  so  many  young  trees  there  coming  into 
bearing.     GrapQ  production  is  increasing  and  new  vineyards  should  not  bo  set  out 
except  where  the  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable. 

Question;     With  the  practice  of  smoking  apparently  increasing  the  tobacco  growers 
must  be  expecting  rather  prosperous  times,  don't  you  think  so? 

Answer:     It  is  true  that  the  demand  for  cigarette  type  tobacco  is  increasing  but 
not  enough  to  call  for  heavily  increased  acreage.    On  the  otherfcand  the  growers 
of  the  dark  fired  and  air  cured  tobaccos  a,re  faced  with  increased  foreign  com- 
petition in  a  contracting  market.    Growers  of  flue  cured  kinds  should  guard  against 
over  production.*    Quality  rather  than  quantity  is  needed  in  the  cigar  leaf  dis- 
tricts. 

Question:    Just  one  more  thing  Mr.  Tenny,  and  that  is  about  sugar.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  eating  lots  of .candy  these  days  and  the  sugar  folks  must  be  making  lots 
of  money,  in  the  cane  growing  sections  and  the  sugar  beet  states. 

Answer:     TTell,   that  is  a  pretty  complicated  question  to  answer,  f<5r  you  see  the 
siigar  business  is  a  world  business  and  we  raise  only  a  small  part  of  the  sugar 
that  we  use  in  this  country.    Trices  seem  to  be  on  the  up  grade  and  world  pro- 
duction probably  below  that  of  last  year,  and  as  you  say,  the  consumption  is  in- 
creasing..   Growers  in  well  established  sections  where  adequate  yields  can  be  ex- 
pected will  probably  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  increase  their  acreage  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  factories  to  handle  the  crop,  that  is  if  satisfactory  contracts 
can  be  secured, 

TTell  that  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  way  to  look  at  the  farming  busi- 
ness.   Almost  like  getting  a  peep  into  the  future* 

*     *     ^  >(e 

AITTTOU^CEI^IEITT:     Copies  of  the  complete  Outlook  Report  can  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  "  .  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 

U.  S»  Department  of  A^Ti culture, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:    This  evening  the  "Interview  with  the  Agricultural  Economist" 
deals  with  the  sulDject  of  livestock.  This  interview  with  Mr.  C.  L.  Harlan, 
LivestocK  Specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  raisers  and  handlers  of  livestock  and  meats. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 

QUESTION;      I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  the  various  species  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1  each 
gfear.    What  does  the  estimate  for  1927  show  as  to  changes  in  livestock  numbers 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year? 

ANSWER:     According  to  our  estimate  Issued  February  1,  the  total  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs  on  farms  on  January  1,  1927,  was  339, OOC 
head  greater  than  one  year  ago»     The  increase  was  in  the  numbers  of  sheep  and 
hogs,  which  were  largely  but  not  wholly  offset  by  decreases  in  cattle  and 
horses.     In  round  numbers,  hogs  increased  about  500,000  head  and  sheep  about 
2,100,000  head;  horses  decreased  about  450,000  head  and  cattle  decreased 
1,600,000  head.    I^/lules  did  not  change. 

QUESTION:     Were  these  changes  fairly  uniform  over  the  country,  or  did  differ- 
ent regions  sho?/  different  tendencies? 

ANSWER;     A  decline  in  horse  numbers  was  shown  in  practically  every  state,  and 
the  amount  of  the  decline  was  fairly  uniform.     Horse  numbers  will  continue- 
to  decline  for  some  years  at  least,  for  colts  born  every  year  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  replace  the  older  horses  that  die  every  year,  and  the  percen- 
tage de^h  rate  of  horses  is  increasing  as  the  average  age  increases.  The 
number  of  colts  born  each  year  for  acme  years  past  has  only  been  sufficient 
to  maintain  about  half  the  present  number  of  horses. 

Cattle  numbers  decreased  in  most  states.    This  decrease  in  all  cattle 
was  accompanied  also  by  a  decrease  in  mj.lk  cows  in  many  states,     Texas  and 
Oklahoma  were  the  only  important  surplus  beef  cattle  states  that  had  in- 
creased numbers.    Unusually  favorable  feed  conditions  in  these  states,  ac- 
companied by  a  large  calf  crop,  and  a  good  local  demand  for  stock  cattle 
which  materially  reduced  market  shipments,  resulted  in  some  increase.  The 
most  marked  decrease  in  cattle  v/as  in  the  North  Central  States,  especially 
in  those  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.     Marketings  from  these  states  were 
very  heavy  in  1926  and  much  in  excess  of  calves  raised  and  in  shipments 
from  other  areas.     In  the  four  states  west  of  the  Missouri  River  near  crop 
failure  over  large  areas  forced  a  heavy  marketing  of  cattle  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall. 
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A  decrease  in.  inilk  cow  numbers  was  shov/n  in  nearly  all  of  the  irapoft-* 
ant  dairy  states  of  tne  East  and  Middle  West, .  In  the  South  milk  cows 
increase.    There  was  little  change  in  the  far  western  states.    The  decrease 
in  numbers  of  milk  cows  was  cauaed,  partly  "by  the  campaign  to  eradicate 
"bovine  tuberculosis  >  but.  largely  by  the  failure  to  keep  a  sufficient  number 
of  heifer  calves  for  several  years,  .when  dairying  was  less  remunerative  than 
during  the  past  year.    The  number  of  yearling  heifers  and  heifer  calves 
being, kept  for  milk  cows  increased  in  1926,  . 

QUESTION:     You  have  told  us  about  the  kind  that  decreased  -  how  about  the 
increases? 

As  already  indicated,  the  most  notable  increase  was  in  sheep  numbers. 
There  were  increases  -  in  most  of  the  important  sheep  growing  states  -  both, 
east  and  west*    C.'he  most  marked  increase  was  in  the  Southwest,     In  Texas 
and  New  Iviexico  exceptionally  large  lamb  crops  were  raised  last  year.  In 
the  north  centr.dl  states,  increases  in  breeding  flocks  were  also  accompanied 
by  increased  numbers  of  western  lambs  on  feed. 

The  hog  population  for  the  entire  United  States  increased  about 
500,000^    Numbers  in  the  north  central  states  -  the  area  that  produces 
nearly  all  of  the  imrKet  supply,  decreased  about  600,000  head,     Nearly  all., 
other  regions  had  increased  numbers,  the  most  notable  being  in  the  South,-. 

QUESTION:  How  about  livestock  values,  were  they  any  higher  at  the  beginning 
of  1927  than  at  the  beginning  of  1926? 

^S^-^-SR:     The  total  value  of  all  livestock  was  higher  January  1  this  year 
than  last,     Vdth  horses,  numbers  decreased,  and  average  value  per  head 
also  decreased  $l,i65.  per  head.     With  mules,  numbers  did  not  change  but 
value  per  head  declined  over  $7.     With  hogs,  on  the  contrary,  numbers 
increased  and  both  value  per  head  and  total  value  increased,  the  value  per 
head  increased  75  cents. 

With  cattle,  numbers  decreased  but  average  values  increased  from 
$38,73  per  head  to  $42,26  per  head  with  a  resulting  increase  in  total  value. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  increase  in  average  cattle  values  was  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  milk  cows  .from  i^57,35  to  $62.41.     With  sheep,' 
numbers  increased,  but  the  decline  in  value  per  head  from  $10.51  to  $9,70  • 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  total  value. 

The  supply  of  meat  animals,  cattlj,  hogs  and  sheep,  at  the  beginning 
of  1927  was  better  balanced  with  normal  consumer  demand  for  meat  than  at 
any  similar  date  since  the  war.     The  outlooK  for  these  during  the  next 
year  is  quite  promising,     Vith  ?/crK  stoc^,  horses  and  mules,  the  situation 
for  the  next  year  is  not  such  as  to  promise  much  improvement  in  prices  from 
the  present  very  low  level. 

This  concludes  the  interview.     Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Bureau  of  /igriculturai  Economics  at  Wasnington, 
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ANNOUNCEI/iENT :     The  development  in  the  cooperative  movement  is  of  interest 
to  an  ever  increasing  number  of  people.     \Ye  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  give  to  the  radio  audiences  an  authoritative  acount  of  some  of  the  pro- 
gress that  is  "being  made  in  the  cooperative  movement,  the  effect  of  which  is 
"being  felt  in  practically  every  phase  of  American  "business  life,     In  this  in- 
terview Chris  L.  Christensen  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Market- 
ing, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  answers  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
"been  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 


*****  * 


Question:     Is  it  true,  Mr,  Christensen  that  there  has  "been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  business  and  membership  of  cooperative  associations? 

Answer:    Yes.     Since  1915 »  the  number  of  cooperative  associations 
have  more  than  doubled.    The  total  volume  of  cooperative  business  for  1925 
was  $2,^00,000,000,  almost  four  times  that  in  1915.    Likewise  there  was  an 
increase  in  membership  of  cooperative  associations  in  the  same  time  from 
651,000  to  more  than  two  million. 

Question:  Doesn't  such  an  increase  in  cooperative  business  bring  about 
many  changes  in  methods  and  practices  of  cooperative  marketing? 

Answer;      Naturally  such  an  increase  calls  for  improved  facilities. 
Early  efforts  in  cooperation  consisted  largely  in  the  formation  of  local  asso- 
ciations— formed  to  provide  better  commiinity  services  than  the  farmers  v/ere 
getting  from  private  dealers*     These  locals  have  been  successful  to  a  certain 
extent.     There  are,  however,  certain  marketing  problems  with  which  locals  can 
not  cope  successfully. 

Q.eustion;  What  are  some  of  these  problems  an<3rh>w  have  they  been  met? 

Answer:    Probably  the  most  important  one  is  the  distribution  of  the 
products  to  the  various  markets.     Competition  between  the  associations  ship- 
ping the  same  commodity,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  market.    Acting  alone  the  as- 
sociations were  unable  to  regulate  distribution  or  cope  with  the  problems  of 
storage,  marketing,  finance  and  transportation.     The  stimulation  of  demand, 
and  the  development  of  new  uses  andnew  outlets  for  the  produce  also  made  it 
advisable  to  develop  large  federations  of  local  associations.    Within  the 
last  six  years  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  of  large  centralized  associ- 
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at ions,  of  which  the  cotton  cooperatives  are  typical » 

Quest ioni     Do  these  federated  and  centralized  organizations  control 
a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cooperative  business? 

Answer:    At  the  present  time,  about  one- third  of  the  cooperative  busi- 
ness of  the  coiontry  is  transacted  by  100  large  associations.       •        Five  or 
sixt;  have  an  annual  business  of  approximately  50  million  dollar'5  each,  and 
some  150  are  in  the  million  dollar  class. 

Question:      I  should  think  the  Federal  Government  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  furthering  the  movement.    Yfhat  is  being  done? 

Answer:     In  1926,  Congress  approved  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  which 
created  a  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  appropriated  funds  to  expand  greatly  the    work  of  the  Department  in  co- 
operative marketing, 

m  Question:    How  will  this  new  Division  serve  the  cooperative  associa- 
tions? 

Answer:      Congress  has  made  it  the  business  of  the  Division  which  it 
has  breated,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  sound  and  progressive  coopera- 
tion; to  promote  efficient  operating  practices  by  the  associations;  and  to  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  the  principles,  practices  and  possibilities  of 
the  movement.    The  Act  further  provides  for  the  employment  of  trained  com- 
modity specialists  to  carry  on  investigational  and  service  work. 

Question:      Have  any  plans  been  made  to  carry  the  work  further  along 
in  order  to  reach  the  membership? 

Ang^sr :  Yes,    An  informed  and  loyal  membership  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  a  cooperative  marketing  association^      The  Division  feels 
that  an  educational  program  is  necessary  and  will  be  of  real  value  to  the 
movement.     Short-time  cooperative  marketing  schools  will  be  conducted  jointly 
with  the  agricultural  college  and  cooperative  associations  of  the  various: 
states.     These  schools  will  be  designed  to  equip  the  mem.bers,  directors  and 
employees  of  the  associations  to  carry  on  more  efficiently  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged » 

Question;     You  spoke  a  minute  ago  af  the  commodity  specialists  employ- 
ed by  the  Division.  Just  what  is  the  nature  of  their  work? 

Answer;    These  men  a?o' thoroughly  familiar  with  their  particular  com- 
modity.   They  are  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  marketing  of  livestock, 
or  wool,  or  cotton,  or  grain,  who  know  the  problems  of  the  cooperatives- and 
the  work  of  the  Department,  and  who,  it  is  planned,  will  form  a  contact  be- 
tween the  associations  and  the  research  agencies  that  can  be  of  service  to  them. 
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Question:     What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  trends  in  cooperative 
marketing  at  the  present  time? 

Answer:     There  is  a  decided  trend  toward  better  business  methods,  and 
an  informed  membership.     These  are  t  \70  fundamentals  of  cooperative  marketing* 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  closer  contact  between  the  cooperative  associations 
and  research  and  educational  agencies.     The  associations  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Colleges  and  the  Department  are  better  equipped  than  ever 
before  to  render  invaluable  assistance. 

*  *  *  *  ^  *  * 

AMOUNCEI^IENT :  This  concludes  the  interview  on  cooperative  marketing,  a  regu- 
lar Friday  feature  to  this  station  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

i  *  *  *  *  * 
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THE  E.iRiMSR  AND  THE  Ui.^ITED  ST.\TSS  \.'AREHOUSB  ACT. 


NOT  FOR  PU3LIG.\TI0N 


ANN0U1TCEI\1ENT :     Erom  time  to  time  cnany  farmers  wanting  to 
secure  loans  on  their  products  have  been  told  by  their  bankers 
that  they  would  let  them  nave  the  money  if  Federal  warehouse  re- 
ceipts were  given  as  security i    So  that  the  farmer  may  knov/  just 
T7hat  a  Federal  warehoiise  receipt  is  and  how  to  get  one  ^  we  have 
asked  Fir  H  S  Yohe ,  who  is  connected  with  the  U.  S.  ' Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  who  administers  the  law  under  authority  of 
which  such  receipts  are  issued,  to  answer  some  questions  Y/hich 
will  help  to  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  the  value  of  a 
Federal  warehouse  receipt  and  v/hy  many  bani^ers  prefer  them, 

QUESTION:     Mr  Yohe,  just  what  is  the  United  States  warehouse  Act? 

ANSVi/'ER :     It  is  a  law  which  provides  for  licensing  of  any  warehouseman 
engaged  in  the  business  of  storing  agricultural  products,  moving  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce* 

QUESTION:     Does  the  law  apply  to  all  3$:inds  of  warehousemen? 

ANS'./jR:     No;  onl^/'  to  those  storing  agricultural  products, 

QUESTION:  Must  all  warehousemen  storing  agricultural  products  operate 
under  this  law? 

ANSu'ER;     No;  the  law  is  not  compulsory. 

QUESTION:     Who  may  become  a  licensed  warehouseman? 

ANS'»<ER;     Any  person  lawfully  engaged  in  tne  business  of  storing  agri- 
cultural products . 

QUESTION:     \fnat  is  meant  by  a  "person"  in  this  law? 

AITSVER:      Tl^e  word  "person'' :  includes  an  individual,  a  corporation,  a 
partnership,  or  two  or  more  persons  iiaving  a  joint  or  common  interest, 

fflZoTION:     yhat  is  a  "v/arehquse"  for  purposes  of  this  act? 
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ANSWER :      A  "warehouse"  may  be  any  building,  structure,  or  protected 
inciosure  in  v/hich  agricultural  products  are  or  may  be  stored  for 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce.      The  department  does  not  specify  any 
particular  type  of  construction,  but  the  v;arei.ouse  must  protect  stored 
products  from  weather  damage  and  from  dar^age  caused  by  rodents.  Open 
lots  or  so-called  cotton  yards  are  not  acceptable  for  licensing. 

QUESTION:     ^.That  are  the  purposes  of  tr.e  law? 

AI^Sh'ZR:     Its  main  purposes  are  to  encourage  the  proper  storage  of  agri- 
cultural products;  to  eliminate  unsound  or  evil  practices  in  v/arenous- 
ing  and  develop  uniformity  in  warehousing  methods;  and  to  facilitate 
the  financing  of  stored  products  so  as  to  permit  orderly  marketing. 

QUESTION^     rlow  is  orderly  marketing  accomplished? 

AI^S .VER ;      By  providing  for  the  issuance  of  warehouse'  receipts  for  all 
products  which  the  warehcusemian  is  licensed  to  s:ore^      These  receipts 
can  be  used  by  dapositors  as  collateral  for  loar^.v      In  this  v^ay  the 
person  plao:  ng  th-^  agricultural  product  in  the  W:^,renouF;3  can  secure  a 
certain  amoimt  of  cash  without  selling  the  comjr.caity.      This  prevents  a  . 
general  dumping  of  the  product  on  the  market  shortly  after  it  is  har- 
vested and  makes  it  possible  for  the  producer  to  market  t-.e  crop  through- 
out the  year» 

QUEST J.Ogj     TThat  products  are  storablo  under  the  law? 

MS£ER;     Originally  the  law  provided  for  licensing  ware..ouses  for  the 
storage  of  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool.      In  1923*  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  license  warehouses  for  the  stor- 
age of  sucli  agricultural  products  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
deem  properly  stcrable  under  the  act. 

QIJESTIQIJ;     Can  persons  who  operate  warehouses  for  private  storage  only, 
be  licensed  under  the  law? 

AUSV^'ER:      :Jo.      All  federally  licensed  v/arehousemen  must  receive  products 
for  storage _  as  long  as  the  capacity  of  the  warehouse  is  not  exceeded, 
A  warehouseman  can  not  discriminate  between  persons  offering  goods  for 
storage  if  the  products  are  in  a  storable  condition.      This  includes 
buyers  and  shippers  of  products  as  7?ell  as  producers, 
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QUESiriON:  Can  an  individual  faraer  secure  a  Federal  license  for  his 
cri"bs  and  granaries  when  used  only  for  storing  his  own  grain? 


ANSWER;    Ho.      The  S'ederal  lavz  does  not  provide  for  this.      It  provides 
for  licensing  public  warehouse  only. 

QU5STIQM:     \Tnat  advantage  is  it  to  a  farmer  to  store  his  products  in  a 
federally  licensed  warehouse  rather  than  in  storage  bins  on  iiis  farm? 

■t^ITSWSR;     The  principal  advantages  are; 

(a)  As  security  for  loans  the  warehouse  receipt  makes  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  borrov/  on  the  loan  value  of  his  proauct  rather,  than  on 
his  personal  responsibilityt,. 

(b)  It  gives  him  a  larger  amount  of  credit, 

(c)  It  gives  him  a  larger  field  of  credit  upon  v/hich  to  draw. 

(d)  It  places  his  products  in  the  hands  of  a  warehouseman  who  is 
presumed  to' knov;  hov'  to  care  for  the  products  and  prevent  them  from  de- 
teriorating, 

(e)  3-enerally,  he  can  obtain  a  lower  insurance  rate. 

(f )  If  his  farm  is  located  at  some  distance  from  a  shipping  point 
and  the  roads  be -.ween  his  farm  and  the  shipping  point  are  not  improved, 
placing  his  products  in  a  federally  licensed  warehouse  generally  means 
having  them,  at  a  point  fromi  which  they  can  be  shipped  ab  any  timie  in  the 
year  regardless  of  weather  conditions,  thus  makj.ng  it  possible  for  hin  to 
take  advantage  of  desirable  opportunities  to  sell, 

(g)  If  handled  rightly,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  a  lower 
interest  rate^ 

QUESTION:     Can  a  farmier  feel  reasonably  sure  that  his  products  stored 
in  a  licensed  warehouse  will  be  in  the  v/arehouse  when  he  wants  them? 

iillST/'jIR:      Because  of  Federal  supervision  of  these  v/arehouses  he  can  feel 
just  as  reasonably  safe  with  regard  to  his  products  as  he  can  when  he 
deposits  his  money  in  a  national  bank.      Both  are  under  Government  super- 
vis  ion» 
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interviey;  with  agricultural  scokomist 
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ANNOUNCEIvIEMr :     Tonight  the  Interview  with  the  Agricultural  Economist  will  he 
a  discussion  of  Federal  Hay  Inspection  and  its  value  to  all  who  ship  or  "buy 
haled  hay.     First  hand  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  the  following 
interview  with  W.  A.  ;7heeler,  of  the  Hay,  Feed,  and  Seed  Division  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Agricultural  Economics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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FA^ffiR:    Mr.  Wheeler,  I've  come  to  you  to  find  out  why  it  is  we  have  more 
trouble  marketing  our  hay  than  we  have  marketing  our  grain. 

WHEELER;  One  hig  trouble  is  that  all  hay  markets  don't  use  the  same  standards, 
FARMER:    How^s  that? 

WHEELER;  Well,  the  so-called  No.  1  grade  of  hay  in  one  market,  for  instance, 

may  not  be  the  No.  1  grade  in  another  market  and  it  never  will  be, 

as  long  as   ife  use  State  grades  here,  commercial  exchange  grades  there,  atd 
shippers '  grades  yonder* 

FARMER:  Isn't  that  the  case  with  grain,  too? 

WHEELER;    No.     Grain  has  to  be  sold  on  United  States  standards.    The  use  of 
the  standarcryis  compulsory  in  all  important  markets  and  it  is  possible  to  re- 
port a  great  volume  of  sales  on  identical  standards, 

FARI^R;    Well,  you  have  United  States  standards  for  hay,  too,  haven't  you? 

WHEELER:    Yes,  but  the  inspection  of  hay  moving  in  interstate  commerce  is 
not  compulsory  under  such  laws  as  prevail  for  grain. 

Hay,  as  a  great  staple  comrriodity,   should  be  nationally  standardized 
and  quoted  in  markets  on  identical  standards  so  that  producers,  shippers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers  may  have  the  complete  and  accurate  information  which 
you  admit  you  don't  have, 

FARIvIERi  How  can  we  get  that  information?  How  can  we  get  hay  grades  standard- 
ized all  over  the  country? 

WHEELER:      Under  existing  law,  the  Qply  way  we  can  get  the  United  States  stand- 
ard grades  applied  throughout  the  co^^ntry,  is  through  cooperation  with  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  in  hay  marketing. 
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FARMER:    But  you  already  have  United  States  standard  grades 

WHEELER*      Oh,  yesj  Certatnly/    We»ve  worked  out  the  standards  all  right. 
In  fact,  eighteen  states  have  already  adopted  the  United  States  hay  standards 
as  official  State  standards.     Federal  hay  inspection  is  now  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  many  States,  coirjnercial  exchanges,  shippers'  organizations  ; 
and  farm  "bureaus  on  a  voluntary  "basis.  ./ 
The  Government  maintains  supervisors  offices  at  Washington,  D,  C.         .  ' 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  and. San  Francisco.     There  are 
now  about  Uo  civilian  inspectors  and  30  U.  S.  Army  inspectors  hoi  ding  ".authority 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  official  hay  inspections  and  the 
list  is  increasing  each  month.     Inspectors'  shools  are  now  organized  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo,;  El  Paso,  Texas;  and  Portland,  Oregon,  that  will  soon  add  new  groups 
of  inspectors  in  these  regions. 

FAR?^;      What's  the  difference  "between  the  United  States  standards  and  other 
standard? 

WHEELER:    Well,  in  the  first  place,  Federal  hay  standards  are  based  upon  de- 
finite color  and  foreign  material  specifications.     In  case  of  alfalfa,  for 
leafiness  also. 

For  example,  the  grade  U.  S.  No.  1  Alfalfa  means  a  type  of  hay  that 
is  6o  per  cent  or  more  natural  green  color,  ko  per  cent  leafy,  and  that  does 
not  contain  over  5  per  cent  foreign  material  and  5  P^r  cent  grasses. 

These  specifications  are  definite  and  can  be  definitely  interpreted 
and  applied  by  the  trained  Federal  inspectors.     Such  a  grade  portrays  a  defi- 
nite type  of  hay  commonly  produced.     This  and  the  other  Federal  grades  provide 
a  common  language  for  all  people  tu  use  who  produce,  buy,  sell  or  feed  hay. 

FARtfflR;     I  can  see  the  advantage  in  the  seller  and  buyer  having  a  definite 
understanding  about  the  quality  of  the  hay  wanted  before  confirming  the  order 
and  billing  the  car.     I  can  see  where  it's  more  important  in  interstate  commerce 
than  in  local  trading,   

WHEELER :■    Yes.     The  greater  the  distance  the  hay  is  shipped  the  greater  the 
chance  of  dissatisfaction  and  controversies.     In  the  local  market,  you  and 

the  buyer           or  the  seller,  as  the  case  may  be  —  can  get  together.     You  can 

go  over  differences  of  opinion  over  price.     You  can  go  over  the  weight  and 
quality  and  determine  and  settle  those  questions  promptly. 

In  most  long  distance    shipments,  however,  with  hundreds  of  miles  and 
perhaps  several  middlemen  between  the  original  shipper  and  the  cons\3mer,  chanc- 
es for  disputes  as  to  quality  and  condition  are  much  greater, 

FAR!.fflR;    Yes,   I  can  see  where  they  would  be.     But  I  canit  see  why  the  grades 
can't  be  expressed  in  plain  everyday  language  telling  just  what  kind  of  hay 
it  is.     That^s  the  way  we  used  to  sell  hay. 
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WHEELER I     I  suppose  you  refer  to  such  terms  as  "dairy  alfalfa"  or  "choice, 
pea  green  alfalfa"  or  "good  feeding  hay. " 

FARJ^R:    Yes.     That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean. 

WHSEL5R:     The  trouhle  with  such  descriptive  terms  is  that  your  idea  of  what 
they  mean  may  not  "be  what  the  other  fellow  thinks  they  mean.     Such  terms  are 

vague,  indefinite           they  give  too  mv.ch  chance  for  honest  differences  of 

opinion    or  for  intentional  misrepresentation.     The  use  of  such  terras 

in  long  distance  hay  marketing  makes  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  produce  a 
crop  of  controversies,  demurrage,  rejections,  expensive  telegrams,  and 
losses  to  "both  "buyers  and  sellers, 

FAR!vjER;    Why  can't  the  same  trou'bles  occur  with  the  United  States  standard 
grades? 

WHEELER:    Well,  as  I  explained  "before,   the  United  States  grades  represent 
definite  values.     In  case  there  is  any  dispute  of  the  trained  inspector's 
grading,  his  findings  can  "be  checked  by  definite  physical  tests  of  the  hay 
itself. 

is 

EAR?vlER :    Well,  Mr,  Wheeler,  there/ just  one  more  question,  I  want  to  ask  you? 
WHEELER:    What's  that? 

FARIvlER:    Where  can  I  get  my  hay  inspected? 

WHEELER;    Just  drop  a  line  to  my  Division  of  Hay,  Feed  and  Seeds  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
We'll  send  you  a  list  of  inspection  points,  the  grades,  and  other  information 
you  may  want. 

EAR2AER:     Suppose  my  community  is  not  onthe  list? 

WHEELER ;     In  that  case, you  can  still  get  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
standards.     If  you  ship  or  buy  froma  market  center  where  a  Federal  hay  inspect- 
or is  located,  you  can  specify  inspection  prior  to  shipment  or  on  arrival. 
If  no  Federal  inspector  is  availa"ble  at  shipping  point  or  destination,  you  can 
buy  or  sell  on  your  own  interpretation  of  the  standards,  and  if  the  grade  is 
questioned  when  the  hay  reaches  destination  you  can  apply  to  the  nearest  in- 
spector to  have  the  hay  officially  graded. 

yais  method  is  especially  important  where  unforseen  hay  shortages 
create  crises  that  require  the  interstate  shipment  of  large  quantities  of 
baled  hay  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  stock  feeders.     Under  such  conditions, 
the  use  of  definite  contract  specifications  that  can  be  applied  by  a  Feeteral 
inspector  if  necessary  is  almost  imperative  to  insure  the  deliver  of  good 
grades  of  merchantable  hay. 
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^  AMQUNCMSNT;     Trees  is  the  subject  of  Y7.  R.  B.'s  talk  tonight. 

seventh  of  a  new  series  on  the  talks  in  the  Prirxier  for  Town  Parmer s  by  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  garden  advisers.     This  is  released  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriciilt\ire  thro-ugh  Station-  -  -  -   . 
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"I  wonder  y/hat  the  former  ov/ner  of  this  place  had  in  his  mind  v/hen  he 
planted  those  two  tall  sycamore  trees  in  the  back  yard,"  said  neighbor  Smith  last 
Sunday  as  he  was  poking  around  the  place  looking  things  over,  "I  alv/ays 
associated  sycamore  trees  with  streams  of  water," 

"He  did  not  even  have  a  word  in  the  matter  for  his  wife  had  those  tall 
sycamores  planted  with  the  idea  that  they  would  shade  the  upper  sleeping  porch 
from  the  afternoon  sun  for  which  purpose  they  have  been  a  failure.    You  have 
shaded  the  porch  perfectly  by  means  of  your  wisteria  covered  trellis." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Smith  "people  do  sometimes  show  the  poorest  judg- 
ment about  trees,  especially  with  regard  to  their  planting.  I  am  half  inclined 
to  cut  those  sycamores  down.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  will  make  a  good  shade.  Be^^ 
sides  elms  or  red  oaks  7;ould  be  so  much  better  suited  to  the  location." 

"You're  right,"  I  replied,  "but  it's  my  policy  never  to  cut  a  tree  unless 
compelled  to  do  so,     "Sometimes  trees  become  a  nuisajice,  but  I  always  thinly  of 
the  hot  days  we  have  along  in  July  and  August  and  the  glorious  shade  and  pro- 
tection trees  afford.     See  that  be-autiful  birch  tree  in  my  front  yard?    Fell,  it 
was  a  poor  straggly  specimen  when  I  bought  the  place  several  years  ago,  but  I 
ha.ve  fertilized  and  watered  the  lawn  about  it  until  now  a  $500  bill  wouldn't 
tempt  me  to  cut  it." 

"TJhat  kinds  of  trees  do  you  recommend  planting  for  shade  around  the  home 
and  along  the  street?"  asked  Smith.      -  . 

"That  depends  on  a  nunber  of  things,"  I  replied.    Locality,  climate/  . 
character,  and  drainage  of  soil,  available  space  and  so  forth.    Generally,  I  pre- 
fer the  Oaks,  elms,  and  hard  maples.    But  sometimes  you  get  the  greatest  sur- 
prises from  some  of  the  trees  that  are  rarely  planted  for  shade  or  ornament. 
For  example,  have  you  noticed  that  sassafras  tree  at  the  front  of  my  lavm?  It 
Just  grew  there  by  chance.     With  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  its  buds  begin 
to  swell  and  to  shov/  a  pale  greenish  yellov;  color.    Later  these  buds  open  and 
you  have  the  clusters  of  yellow  flor/ers.  "Then  come  the  leaves,  very  small  at 
first,  but  rapidly  expanding  into  full  grovm  leaves.     All  through  the  sunmer  that 
sassafras  tree  undergoes  certain  changes  ijntil  finally  in  autunn  it  is  a  ma,ss 
of  glorious  sunset  colors," 
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"How  about  trees  for  planting?"  asked  Smith.     "!7h,ere  had  they  best  "be  ob- 
tained?"   "Are  those  that  grov;  wild  in  the  v/oods  all  right?"  .- 

"As  a  rule  trees  for  planting  should  come  from  a  nursery",  I  replied. 
Nursery  gro\7n  trees  have  better  roots  than  those  that  grow  in  the  woods  or  even 
in  the  open  fields.     Sometimes  you  can  find  a  really  good  young  tree  along  the 
edge  of  the  woods  but  its  roots  are  generally  long  and  scattered  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  move.    Nursery  grown  trees  are  subjected  to  considerable  root  pruning 
during  cultivation  so  they  can  be  transplanted  to  better  advantage..    As  to  the 
kinds  of  trees  to  plant,  choose  those  that  grow  naturally  in  your  locality  giving 
proper  consideration  to  the  soil  they  grow  in." 

"How  about  planting  nut  trees  for  shade  ab^Jut  the  house  and  along  the 
roadside?"  asked  my  neighbor, 

"An  excellent  idea",  I  replied,  "but  you  should  plant  only  those  kinds 
that  grov/  well  in  your  particular  part  of  the  country.     The  common  black  walnut 
is  now  being  planted  quite  extensively,  although  it  doesn't  make  a  dense  shade 
and  sometimes  sheds  its  leaves  early  in  the  fall." 

"I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  black  v;alnuts"  ,  said  Smith,  "is  there 
much  df  a  demand  for  the  nuts?" 

"^en  I  was  a  boy  in  Ohio",  I  replied,  "no  one  thought  of  gathering  more 
walnuts-  than  were  wanted  for  home  use,  and  great  quantities  of  them  went  to 
waste.,  but  now  every  good  walnut  is  gathered  and  sold  and  some  farmers  are  plant- 
ing walnut  trees,  both  for  their  crop  of  nuts  and  the  much  prized  walnut  timber." 

"Tell  me  something  about  priming  and  the  care  of  shade  trees?' ,  asked  Smith. 

■"ITell  first",  I  replied,  "v.hen  you  set  a  shade  tree  trim  all  broken  or 
lacerated  roots,  making  clean  cuts.    After  the  tree  is  set  in  the  gro-ond  tie  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  burlap  around  the  trunk  about  5  feet  from  the  ground  and  brace 
it  to  three  stakes  using  7/ire  or  heavy  cord.     Then  prune  the  top,  leaving  three 
to  five  well  arranged  branches  to  form  the  head.    One  of  these  should  either  be 
the  main  central  leader  or  a  branch  which  will,  grow  upright  and  form  a  good  leader. 
Finally,  tramp  the  soil  firmly  about  the  tree  and  if  the  soil  is  dry  water  it 
well.    A  mulch  of  strav/  or  compost  about  the  tree  will  help  retain  the  moisture. 

"Shade  trees  need  about  the  same  care  as  do  apple  trees.    They  should  have 
a  small  space  cultivated  around  them  during  the  first  two  or  three  years.  They.- 
should  be. fertilized,  watered  and  be  kept  free  from  insects.     They  should  also 
be  primed  from  time  to  time.     If  you  plant  two-year  old  or  three-year  old  nursery 
grown  trees,  they  will  need  to  be  pruned  rather  severely  at  planting  time.     The  ' 
greatest  attention  to  pruning  a  shade  tree  must  be  during  the  first  three  years 
after  it  is  set  out.    That  is  the  time  when  its  character  and  shape  are  being 
form.ed  and  the  tree  is  subject  to  modification." 

"How  are  weeping  willows  and  weeping  mulberries  produced?"     asked  my 
neighbor. 

"V/eeping  willows  just-groY/  that  way  naturally",  I  replied.    T7eeping  muL- 
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"berries  are  produced  iDy  grafting  the  drooping  form  upon  en  upright  form  at  the  de- 
sired height  from  the  ground.     I  do  not  care  for  the  weeping  mulberries,  "but  I  do 
think  a  weeping  vallow  is  "beautiful,  if  gro\7ing  "by  a  stream  or  "beside  a  flowing 
spring  of  pure  water." 

I  want  to  plant  tv/o  shade  trees",  said  neigh"bor  Smith,  '^but  was  Just  a 
little  in  dou"bt  as  to  the  kinds  to  plant." 

■■"Under  your  conditions,"  I  replied,"!  would  plant  an  elm  and  a  willow  oak. 
You  aJ.rea,dy  ha.ve  a  hard  maple  and  axi  a.sh  growing  in  your  yard  "besides  the  tv/o 
tall  sycamores.     Then  your  five  or  six  apple  trees  are  beginning  to  make  good 
shade,  so  if  you  don't  v/atch  you  will  soon  ha.ve  your  quarter  acre  lot  crowded 
with  trees  and  no  room  for  flowers  or  vegetables." 

"I  guess  you're  right",  said  Smith,  "but  I  do  like  trees  and  plenty  of 
shade,    "By  the.  way,  I  almost  forgot  to  ask  you  where  I  can  order  those  two 
trees  I  want.-    T7ill  it  be  all  right  to  get  them  from  the  n-arsery  south  of  town 
"or  shall  I  send  away  for  them? 

"&et  them  right  here  at  home",  I  replied,  "if  the  local  nurseryman  has  the 
kinds  you  want.     It  hardly  pays  to  send  a  distance  to  get  so  small  a  nunber  of 
trees." 

■;•  "Thanks",   said  Smith,  "See  you  later." 
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The  intsrviev;  with  the  Agricultural  Sconomist  for  this  evening 


rill  discuss  a  different  phase  in  the  handling  of  grain,  the  application  of  the 
United  States  G-rain  Stejidards  Act.     The  gentleman  intervieTod  is  Mr.  H-  J.  Besley, 
head  of  the  G-rain  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agric"CL).t-'are . 


 ooOoo  

Question:     Mr.  Besley,  a.hoi\t  hoy  much  grain  is  raised  in  this  co\:ntry? 

Ans^rer;     It  is  rather  hard  to  even  imagine  the  vastness  of  the  total  grain  crop 
of  ihe  country,  more  than  five  billion  bushels  all  told.     This  includes  the 
six  grains  for  v.hich  official  steXxdards  have  been  established — corn,  oats,  v:heat, 
barley,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums.     Then  there  is  also  rice,  flaxseed  and  buckvrheat. 

Question:     Such  figures  really  do  not  mean  anything  to  my  mind;  hOT  can  they  be 
grasped  by  the  average  person? 

Ans77er:     T7ell,   let's  put  it  in  the  terms  of  carloads  of  grain.  *  Most  everyone 
has  an  idea  of  Trhat  that  means.     If  the  total  grain  crop  of  this  co^antry  vrere 
put  in  cars,   it  -^rould  make  a  train  long  enough  to  extend  entirely  aro'ond  the 
earth  and  there  Tjould  be  a  lapover  of  2000  miles  of  cars. 

Question:     Hot;  m.uch  of  this  grain  finds  its  vzay  into  "  ox  cars  for  shipment  away 
from  its  place  of  production? 

AnsTTer:  The  bulk  of  it  is  fed  on  the  farm,  except  in  the  case  of  bread  grains 
(rrheat  and  rye).  The  b-jdk  of  these  grains  moves  off  the  farm.s  ^jhere  produced. 
I  sho-ald  say  that  something  like  four-fifths  of  the  corn,  oats  and  barley  pro- 
duced is  consum>ed  on  the  farm  as  feed. 

Question:     It  seems  to  a  mjmber  of  us  farmers  77ho  sell  grain  that  it  rn'ost  be  all 
alike  because  vze  all  get  the  same  price.     Is  this  true  in  the  markets? 

Ansrer:  Commercial  grains  of  all  kinds  vary  considerably  in  quality,  from  Choice 
to  very  poor. 

Question:  In  the  market  does  the  quality  have  any  influence  on  the  price  that  16 
obtained  for  it? 

Ansv/er:     Tiliy,  certainly,  the  best  grain  always  brings  the  highest  price. 


Question:  TTell,  r/hy  is 
markets  it  is  graded? 


it  and  how  is  it  that  v^hen  this  grain  gets  into  the 
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Answer:     In  practically  all  the  markets  licensed  grain  inspectors  do  this  grading. 
It  is  done,  hoT.-ever,  only  when  their  services  are  requested  by  the  ov/ners  cf  the 
grain. 

Question;     TThat  are  the  advantages  of  this  grading  or  inspection  service? 

Answer;     Having  the  grain  graded  provides  a  convenient  and  fair  basis  for  arriving 
at  the  commercial  value  of  a  given  qu?aitity  of  grain.     This  grading  very  greatly 
facilitates  trading  between  "buyers  and  sellers  who  are  in  different  markets  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  ?;ho  cannot  both  look  at  the  same  grain  at  the 
same  time. 

Question;     Yfhy  do  you  call  the  inspectors  "licensed"  grain  inspectors? 

Answer;     The  licensed  grain  inspectors  hold  a  license  from  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
01  Agriculture  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  C-rain  Standards  Act 
v/hich  gives  them  authority  to  apply  the  U.  S.   standards  for  grain  to  all  grain 
that  they  inspect.     Very  often  they  are  referred  to  as  Federal  inspectors. 

Question;     Are  these  licensed  inspectors  G-overriment  employes? 

Answer;     ITo,  they  are  not  employes  of  the  G-overninent  because  they  do  not  get  their 
pay  from  the  G-Gverr.ment .     They  are  employed  either  'isj  the  grain  exchanges  or  by 
the  state  in  which  they  work  under  the  State  G-rain  Inspection  Departm.ent.  In 
some  few  cases  they  are  independent  operators  who  gra,de  grain  for  so  much  per 
carload. .  .      -  . 

Question:     Can  these  grain  inspectors  buy  and  sell  grain  themselves? 

Answer-     No.     The  Grain  Standards  lav/  says  that  i^^hile.  ihey  are  holding  a  G-overn-  . 
m.ent  license  they  cannot  "^e  financially  interested  in  a  .ly  p^JJrchase  or  sale  of 
grain,  nor  in  the  operation  or  control  of  grain  elevatr' rs-  or  warehouses. 

Question;     Uien  a  licensed  inspector  grades  a  lot  of  grain,  is  the  "buyer  and 
seller  required  to  accept  the  inspector's  decision?        ~  " 

Answer;     Certainly  not.     If  anyone  7/ho  has  asked  for  an  inspection  does  not  feel 
satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  local  inspector,  he  can  apply  for  further  grading 
T.o  a  J'ederal  grain  supervisor  if  the  grain  happens  to  be  crossing  a  state  line  or 
going  into  foreign  commerce. 

Q,ue-stion;     J  am  not  quite  clear  yet  as  to  whether  you  have  to  have  your  grain 
graded  by  a  Federal  inspector? 

Answer;     ITo,  it  is  not  com.p-udsory  that  you  have  your  grain  graded  by  a  Federal 
inspector,  providing  the  huyer  is  willing  to  take  it  on  the  basis  of  his  oyt.  in- 
spection of  the  grain  or  upon  your  statement  as  to  its  quality".  '  If  Federal  in- 
spection is  requested,   it  then  provides  both  you  and  the  purchaser  of  yo'or  grain 
with  an  unbiased  outside  opinion,  T^'hich  is  made  by  a  person  trained  in  the  busi- . 
ness  of  grading  grain. 
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Question;     'uho  are  these  Federal  grkiri  supervisors  that  you  mention? 

Answer;  They  are  C-overnment  officers  who  act  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  G-rain  Sta.ndards  Act.  They  are  located  at  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  markets  of  the  country. 

Question;     Hov/  many  licensed  grain  inspectors  ajre  there  in  the  United  States? 
Answer;     A'bout  460. 

Question;  Are  they  in  all  the  markets  of  the  co-jntry? 
Answer;     In  158  of  them,  which  covers  practically  all. 

Question;     Do  the -people  miQ  deal  in  grain  use  the  Federal  inspection  to  any 
considerable  extent? 

Answer-  Yes.  The  Federal  inspection  is  quite  generally  used.  In  1926  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  inspections  were  made. 

Question;     Kow  many  different  kinds  of  grain  has  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
established  official  standards  for? 

Answer;     Official  standards  have  been  established  for  ^/.lieat ,   corn,   ry8>  oats, 
grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 

Question;     \7ill  grades  be  esta.blished  for  other  grains  than  those  you  mentioned? 

Answer;     Official  standards  will  probably  eventually  be  issued  for  many  more 
grains  than  are  now  on  the  list.     Just  at  this  time  studies  are",  being  made  along 
standardization  line.s  for  flaxseed,  buckwheat,   and  rice      These  will  make  the 
list  fairly  complete. 
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Interview  with  the  Agricultural  Economist 


Fri.  Mar. .25/27. 


(NO?  FOL  :^UBLICATI01I) 
SIBJECTj     OUR  P5ESE1TT         FUTURE  FHUIT  SUPPLY 

MNOUNCEMENT;     Some  vreeks  ago  we  had  a  talk  vdth  the  Agricultural  Economist 
on  the  Prospects  for  Commercial  Vegetable  Production.    Today  we  shall  ask 
him  something  ahout  the  situation  with  reference  to  tree  fruits.    Our  people 
are  eating  a  great  deal  more  fresh  fruit  now  than  they  did  a  fev/  years  ago. 
If  any  of  us  are  not  getting  our-  share  we  are  missing  something  worth  while. 
Fresh  fruits  as  a  group  are  relatively  cheaper  now  than  ever  "before.  The 
following  interview  is  again  with  Mr.  T7ells  A.  Sherman,  Chief  Marketing  Specialist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

 ooOoo — - 

Question;     TThat  is  the  prospect  for  the  commercial  fruit  grower  in  1927? 

Answer;    It  is  too  early  to  s]peak  confidently,  "but  up  to  this  time  none 
of  the  important  fruit  districts  appear  to  have  sustained  any  serious,  injury 
from  freezing  or  any  other  cause. 

Question;     Then  the  growers  and  consumers  may  expect,  large  fruit  crops? 

Answer;     It  looks  that  way.-  -  We  may  have  the  largest  crop  on  record.  A 
great  many  young  trees  are  coming  into  hearing  in  most  important  districts. 

Question;     So  the  fruit  growers  are  likely  to  have  a  good  year? 

Ansv/er;    That  does  not  necessarily  follow.    We  have  pasised  the  point  where 
the  largest  crops  "bring  the  most  money.  ■■   '  .  •  ...  ■       .  ' 

Question;     Why  is  that? 

Answer;    Because  so  much  fruit  is  now  sent  to. market  that  much,  of  it 
does  not  "bring  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  marketing."   The  cost  of  production  is 
much  higher  than  before  the  War  because  the  wages  of  labor  for  cultivating,  pick- 
ing, grading  and  packing  have  advanced,  and  the  price  of  packages  has  in-  ' 
creased.    Freight  rates  also  are  much  higher  and  must  be  deducted  from  the 
^olesale  market  price  before  anything  can  come  back  to  the  farmer.  Therefore 
the  fruit  may  now  sell  at  a  price  which  would  have  been  profitable  before  the 
War  and  still  return  nothing  to  the  grower  for  his  own  labor  or  as  interest 
on  his  investment. 

Question;    But  the  city  people  think  fruit  prices  are  high  enough. 

Answer;     Yes  that  is  true.    Prices  seem  high  because  the  cost  of  dis- 
tribution in  the  cities  has  increased  as  well  as  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
charges  for  transportation.    We  are  living  in  an  era  of  higher  costs^than  this 
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generation  had  ever  knovm  before  the  War,  but  fruit  prices,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  relatively  lower  now  than  they  v/ere  then,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue 
relatively  low  for  several  seasons. 

Question;     Why  then  do  not  the  farmers  cut  dovm  the  production? 

Answer;     Because  this  means  cutting  down  the  orchards.    An  orchard  is  a 
long-time  investment.     It  takes  years  to  bring  it  to  full  bearing.     The  owner 
will  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  he  can  and  hope  for  the  best.    Ke  cannot  vary 
his  apple  acreage  from  year  to  year  as  he  can  his  potato  or  strawberry  acreage. 
This  is  why  the  prices  of  tree  fruits  are  likely  to  be  so  much  more  stable  than 
the  prices  of  vegetables.  .... 

Question;     Then  you  think  tree  fruits  are  really  cheap  and  will  continue 
to  be  cheap? 

Answer;     Yes  -  Broadly  speaking  the  public  need  not  expect  cheaper  fruit 
than  it  has  had  this  year.    The  only  hope  I  can  see  in  this  direction  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  methods  of  marketing  in  the  smaller  cities 
v/here  prices  are  often  higher  than  in  the  large  centers.    Of  course  there 
will  be  years  of  short  peach  crops  or  short  apple  crops  when  prices  will  be 
much  higher  and  growers  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  even  half  a  crop 
will  make  some  money.    On  the  whole  the  growers  of  tree  fruits  must  depend 
upon  closer  grading,  and  should  ship  only  the  best  to  market  in  ordinary 
seasons.  •  . 

Fewer  young  orchards  are  being  planted  just  now  and  within  a  few  years 
the  supply  and  population  may  be  better  balanced. 

Question;     I  'suppose  the  "middlemen  make  money  no  matter  what  the  grov/ers 
get  or  what  consumers  pa^^? 

Answer;     Some  of  them  certainly  do  not.    Tens  of  thousands  of  carloads  of 
fruits  are  shipped  to  market  every  year  by  middlemen  who  ship  and  sell  for 
the  grower.    They  receive  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  net  returns,  that  is  of 
the  price  which  comes  back  from  the  market  after  the  freight  is  paid.    Prices  have 
been  so  low  this  past  year  that  these  commissions  have  not  paid  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  shippers  who  must  employ  office  forces,  salesmen,  inspectors, 
etc.,  and  incur  a  large  expense  for  telegrams  incident  to  sales  through  brokers 
at  distant  points.    Many  speculators  also  who  have  bought  in  advance  of  the 
season  have  lost  money. 

Question;   ..So  on  the  7/hole  the  fruit  outlook  is  rather  discouraging? 

Answer;     This  is  not  the  time  for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  rich  quick  to 
invest  in  an  orchard  nor  to  plant  one.    The  commercial  fruit  grower  needs  to 
take  the  best  of  care  of  his  trees  and  market  his  fruit  most  carefully  if  he,  is 
to  realize  even  moderate  profits  for  the  next  few  years.    The  consumer  has  the 
best  of  it  just  now  and  ought  to  cultivate  the  fruit  habit.  It  7/111  be  good  for  .. 
his  health  and  is  the  cheapest  and  best  combination  of  food  and  tonic. 
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MNOUMCMEITT ;     This  concludes  the  interview  vrith.  the  Agricultural  Economist. 
If  you  770uld  like  to  know  Just  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found 
out  about  the  peach  industry  you  should  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  its  circular  on  the  Peach 
Situation  in  the  Southern  States. 
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